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“JUST PULL THE 
DAMN TRIGGER.” 



Lawless 

DIrerlfd hy .1 (HIN II I I.I.l'OAT 
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JOHN HILLCOAT’S liOOTLEC.C.INC. CAPER 
HAS PLENTY OF SPIRIT, BUT LACKS 
A TRULY REFINED FINISH. 


Y OU don’t say 'no' to Cannes. Which 
is how John Hillcont's moonshine 
drama found itself in the wrong 
place al the wrong time, earning an 
undeserved reputation as one of the 
festival's disappointments. Because Lawless 
is singularly unsuited to the jaundiced 
expectations of the Croisette: too pulpy, 
too poppy, too violently unrestrained. It’s 
an impulsive, imperfect depiction of family, 
masculinity and authority freewheeling but 
episodic, punchy but never quite persuasive. 

Based on Matt Bondurant's compulsively 
readable bio>saga. The Wettest County in the 
World. Lawless pitches us Into the creek- 
streaked woodlands of Prohihiticin-era 
Franklin County, Virginia. It^ here that the 
Bonduranl brothers. Forrest (Tom Hardy), Jack 


(Shia LaBeouf) and Howard (Jason Clarke), are 
making a name for themselves us roughhouse 
royalty in this moonshine kingdom: where 
every out-house and hollow hides a copper- 
bottomed whisky still. Liquor flows out of these 
mountains like rainwater, like the run-off from 
astorm of corruption, money and blood. 



The Bondurants are as deep-rooted in this 
county as the pines that lichen Che landscape. 
Howard, the eldest, is u Great War veteran and 
ragged, raging drunk: Jack is the young runt 
desperate to make something of himself; but 
it’s Forrest who watches over them, mute and 
massive and redolent of violence. Tom Hardy is 
cast dose to perfection but almost Co a fault. f~ 





His Forrest is a creation of implacable will and simple truths. “I’m a 
Bondurant,” he intones, “and we don'tlay down for nobody." Reappears 
cut from the earth itself, like some backwoods elemental, a character 
more imagined than performed. 

Still carrying his IVorrior tonnage, Hardy imbues Forrest with brute 
animal presence. But he’s too brooding, too off limits to himself, to 
his family, to the audience to invest him with real vitality. As Lawless 
unfolds, the guttural grunts that make up the bulk of Forrest's dialogue 
become less taciturn, more unintentionally comic. 

So it’s left to others to take centre stage, and it's here that Lawless 
comes into its own as an ensemble drama. There's Gary Oldman 
who deserves more screen lime than he gets as Floyd Banner, the 
flamboyant ganfpter who gives Jack a break in the bootlegging business. 
There's Jessica Chastain as Maggie, the Windy City stripper searching 
for something in Franklin County that she flnds in Forrest. There's 
Chmnicl^s Dane DeHaan, whose studied naivety as damaged still hand 
Cricket Pate recalls Leonardo DiCaptio's breakthrou^ role in HTuf’s 
Eating Gilbert Grape? 

And then there’s Special Agent Charlie Rakes, brou^t menacinjdy, 
mincingly tolifeby Hillcoat regular Guy Pearce. Rakes, gun liand of the 
stateV venal authorities, brings a new vision of progress to the "fucking 
hicks" in Virginia; a confederation of moonshiners, a grand racket with 
the politicians at the centre, sucking up the dirty money billowing out 
ofthe mountains. 

If Rakes introduces a clash of values to the county a competing 
vision of America's future: the emergence of a vast corporate appetite 


“Rakes queers the 
pitch, makes Lawless 
something close to 
camp hut also illicit, 
and threatening. He 
galvanises the film 
when he’s on screen.” 




to devour Franklin's small fry in a single swallow he introduces 
something else entirely to the film. With skin stretched too tight over 
bone and muscle, pinprick eyes and almost erotic sadism. Rakes queers 
the pitch, makes Lawless something else, something close to camp hut 
also illicit, threatening and odd. Equal parts villainous and vaudevillian. 
Rakes is a profoundly strange concoction, but he galvanises the film 
whenever he’s on screen. 
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Nowhere more so than his first encounter with Jack, where the pieces 
of Lawkss fall into place and you're reminded that few directors 
can conduct the casual conversation of violence with the clarity and 
eloquence of Hillcoat. It may also be the point where Sliia LaBeouf 
graduates into something more than Steven Spielberg’s spoon-fed 
protege. Jack has all the crackerjack energy of a proto-Clyde Barrow, but 
LaBeouf plays him, too, as an exercise in humiliation - bloodied, tear- 
streaked, frightened. It’s the performance of an actOT, rather than just 

And yet for all that, there’s something missing in the dynamic 
between the Bondurants. Only Jack has experienced any sort of arc by 
the time they reach a chaotic and unheroic showdown with Rakes, so 
you’re left feeling something closer to curiosity than sympalliy at their 
fate, never quite touched by its dramatic impetus. 

But the real problem Isn't about character at all. This Is the first time 
Hillcoat has shot on digital, and the result is close to disastrous. Despite 


being dimed on location in the forests of Geor)$a, Law/esslacks any kind 
of visual texture. The image is fiat and over-lit, and though at first that 
offers a notable contrast to the events on screen normalising and even 
domesticating these extremes of action and temperament - the lack of 
depth in the frame ultimately becomes overwhelming, tmv/ess isn’t ugly, 
but it doesn't have the visual identity of, say, The Itoad, in which Javier 
Aguirresarobe painted in shades of light and dark. Here. DP Benoit 
Delhnmme appears powerless to conjure with the elements in front of 
him, and the film is consequently leached of life. 

And so for all the grit and sweat and gun smoke up there on screen, 
it remains intangible at armk length. You can see it, but you can’t 
touch or taste it. You can’t lose yourself in it as you could disappear into 
the shimmering haze of The Proposition. Lawiess is a film o( abundant 
potentiality, then - strange and edgy and flawed. It was never going to 
work in Cannes Butitdoesn’tquitework here, either. M.YTTBOCIIE.N'SKl 
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JOHN HILLCOAT EXPLAINS HOW 
ON SET TENSION PROVIDED THE SPARK 
EOR HIS ROOTLEGGING DKVAIA. 


T here's a saying: 'KUms are made in the editing raom'. Weli, 
maybe, but it's a fool who overlooks the magic that occurs 
onset. Out of the pressure - budget concerns, unpredictable 
weather, the tick-tick-tick of time running out - comes a creative 
frisson that director John HiUcoat knows all too well, "Most 
filmmakers don't talk about 
it," he says, "but it's huge. It's 
like being on a rollercoaster 
that you can't get off." 

But it's a rollercoaster 
that HiUcoat has boarded 
time and again. Over the last 
seven years, he has directed 
two brutal dramas that draw 
raw emotion out of their 
chosen environments. The 
Proposition, a grimy pseudo- 
western set in the oppressive 
climes of the Australian 
Outback, was Hilicoat's 
third feature, made in 2005 
after a near-lO-year hiatus 
from filmmaking. His 2009 
adaptation of The Puad, 

Cormac McCarthy's austere 
post-apocal}n}tic novel, saw 
a man and his son traipsing 
through the embers of civilisation. 

Both productions came with a flurry of near-mythic anecdotes, 
describing the lengths to which HiUcoat and cast would go 
to capture the perfect performance. Whether shooting The 
f^posjfion'sgrizzledensemble - including Giy Pearce, John Hurt 
and Ray Winstone- in baking 57-degree heat, or encouraging Viggo 
Mortensen to plumb the depths of The Roads decrepitude by losing 


weight, rarely washing and sleepingin his costume, HiUcoat became 
known for eliciting extreme emotions in extreme contexts. 

For his latest film, such extremity came from elsewhere. “Lawless 
was the tightest schedule I've ever been involved with." the director 
explains, referring to the Spring 2011 shoot across the state of 
G eorgia, which wrapped in less 
than two months. That was a 
different kind of pressure. We 
all had this huge challenge of 
trying toget the scenes done in 
a very short time, so there was 
a sense of urgency and focus 
whUeon set." 

Unsurprisingly, the 

intense shoot and demanding 
script saw the film's 
simmering tension spill 
off-camera, and the tight- 
knit troupe, featuring high- 
profile stars such as tbm 
Hardy, Mia Wasikowska and 
Shia LaBeouf, experienced 
their fair share of friction. 
“Actors tend to echo some 
dramas off-screen." HiUcoat 
says, "including Shia trying 
to court Mia, and that not 
working out. And a very intense and close relationship developed 
between Tom and Shia." The research process, during which the 
cast became perhaps a little too familiar with their characters' 
main occupation, moonshine, was also volatile. But HiUcoat 
found an aUy in Jessica Chastain: "I've learned that when you 
have alpha males, you need a really strong woman there, too. and 
Jessica was enormously helpful." 







However, Hillcoat is 
quick to dispel assumptions 
that A-list egos can derail 
a production such as 
iowfess. An atmosphere 
of collaboration and 
camaraderie was fostered 

early on in rehearsals At that stage, screenwriter Nick Cave would 
guide the east through the script so the actors could air any issues 
without the time pressure of a shoot. “1 learned very quickly 
through that process how each actor works and what their needs 
are," Hillcoat explains “Sometimes those things would bubble up in 
the shoot, but as soon as you get the mutual respect, then you're all 
in it together. We all got to know each other in that rehearsal room." 

Such a patient approach has served Hillcoat well- “Every actor 
is dilTerent as wc all have personalities," he says. “Certainly some 


‘i’ve learned 
that when you 
have alpha males, 
you need a really 
strong woman 
there, too.” 


approaches are easier for some people to work with than others, 
but I’ve developed a huge respect for what an actor has to do. 
which is be truthful in that moment under all this pressure. Tb 
really drag up the emotions in that way, in front of everyone, 1 
think it is amazing, so I try torun with whatever it is." 

Despite all the tales 
g of past ordeals. Hillcoat 
challenges the stereotype 
uf the dictatorial director, 
instead choosing to sit 
alongside his cast throughout 
the tumultuous journey. 
In his films, he doesn’t so 
much manipulate his actors 
as facilitate their craft, 
which brings us back to the 
topic of location shooting. 
While the remote Georgia 
backwoods of Lawless may 
not have the overwhelming 
climate of The Proposition's 
Outback, Hillcoat stresses the 
importance of embracing the 
great outdoors. In comparison 
to the sterile interiors of 
green screen studios, he says, 
the location "becomes like a 
j". 'ITte environment is integral 


character that the actors react i 
because “they feel it”. 

And because the cast and ( 


3 all i 


t there together. 


all pushing forward to a shared goal, there’s the potential that 
something special can be achieved. "It keeps youonyourtoes, that’s 
for sure," Hillcoat concludes, with just a hint of understatement. 
“But if there’s this kind of common effort, then they want to raise 
each other’s game. That’s when it gets really magical. Thatk what 
wc’rc all in it fur, the reason we gu through all this hell.” 


^ Thc‘ Five ^ 


/Yvefuesftb/iSi'nowAcrefoAuf?. LWLiesfumtAescrru'sonLawlesB respect for McCarthy's writinft, and I wanted to be faithful to the 
director JohnHillcoafaskerespondstoourhardballsurvey, book, and the dialogue of that scene was taken from the book. But 

it wasn't working. I couldn’t put my finger on it. It was just one of 
Which filmin the last five years do yoa wish you'd made and why? those moments where we only had one or two more takes left. For the 

last take, I asked him to play around with it, not stick to the script. 


Let the Kghi One In. I thought 
it was a perfect film. I like to be 
transported to another world 
where everything - the look, 
the feel the acting, the sound - 
is working on multiple layers. 
Ifs Just incredibly detailed and 
convincing in a great way. 

What is your greatest 
professional regret? 


Having too long between films 
and being bogged down by une 
single project. And taking seven 
years to finally break throu^ 
that wall Wlien I started out, I'd 
beveryfixated on one thing, and I 
lost a lot of momentum and time. 

I’ve finally twigged that, actually, 
directors really need several 
things, because yuu never know 

which one will break throu^i. Even Lawless, I didn't think it v 
be my next film, I thouglit itwasgoing tobeTripfe^ine. 

What is your most memorable moment on set? 


One of the most amazing moments was with Robert Duvall on The 
Road. We only had him for two days. It was the niglittime scene, it 
was freezing cold and we were running out of time. 1 have enormous 


make it veiy personal. What 






t had seemed 




too cerebral, so just by a.sking 
him to personalise it in some 
way that whole scene all came 
from him and that one take. The 
whole crew, the cast, all of us 
started clapping. We got it. 


Who la your Idol? 

Robert Bresson and Yasujlru 
Ozu. I'm most in awe of them 
because they show so much 
restraint. People have tried to 
imitate them. They’re so ^ecifie, 
yet they're sosimple. And that, to 
me, is just mind-blowing. 1 can 
never getthere, 


sgoingtu What wiU you be remembered for? 


Unfortunately, for unflinching violence. 1 take violence very seriously. I 
am anti-violence. I've seen it, unfortunately, I've experienced it, and it's 
really horrible and really ugly and ifs part of all of us. I’m interested in 
analysing that in the characters what makes it come out. and how it 
affects us. But, when it comes to my work, ifs just that little fast outburst 
that people seem to fixate on ® 
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sk Tom Hardy about his tattoos and he'll lift up his shin to 
reveal them. Our Impromptu show and tell session has barely 
begun bekieLlVZ,iesia staring at Hardy's naked torso and the 
tapestry of motifs that cover his chest, shoulders and upper 
arms "Every one reminds me of something in my life; an 
even^ a person, a place," he explains. 

Almost the entirety of Hartfy's top half is adorned 
with a constellation of keepsakes and memories he's been 
steadily accumulating since he was 15. There's a Union Jack 
emblazoned above hie heart f'To remind me where I come 
from"), and across his collarbone the words 'padre fiero’ 
Oproud father^. Elsewhere, Hardy's ftance, ex-wife and the 


mother of his son each have their own special tribute. But 
it's the enflamed pink flesh surrounding his freshest ink that 
catches the eye. "I got this a couple of days ago," he resreals, 
framing a pinch of skin above his right bicep between thumb 
arxl forefinger. ‘II O&R'. To observe and reflect," translates 
Hardy, “My acting creed." 

It’s not uncommon to be greeted in a personable manner 
by a high-profile star, but Hardy's readiness to expose hims^f 
so early in our meeting comes as s surprise. This cordial, 
unguarded dispoaition is entirely at odds with the tough- 
guy persona he exudes to such formidable affect on screen. 
No sooner has the ice broken, however, then the mood turns 
sour. Hardy picks up a copy of LWLie$ «4l positioned on 
the footstool in front of him, leafing throu^ before pausing 
on a spread. Ids the Time to Die' visual feature comprising 
photographer DUvid Houncheringer's darkly compelling 'Do 
You Want to DieTodayT collecdoa 

He scans each image with furrowed intent; tucking the 
tinruly russet beard he's been growing for the past three 
months into his (fliest while keeping his eyes locked on the 
page. In a bid to snap Hardy out of his trance, llVZies offers 
some context, explaining chat the photographs represent 
each subject's dtosen fantasy death scenario - that it's just 
art Silence. Then the seemingly innocuous but near fatal 
question dips out: what would your scene be? 

In one swift motion Hardy drops the mag and spins a full 
90 degrees. We're now inches apart Nose-io-nose. As if the 
elongated S-shaped sofa we're sharing has coiled violently, 
forcing us to invade each other’s personal space. “1 really 
don’t appreciate you asking me a question like that," Hardy 
growls. His fierce, penetrating eyes are fixed in an imblinlcing 
stare. “Have you ever had a near-death experience?" he asks. 
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Tm peaking from experientia] hindsight and ! can tell you 
it's not something to be taken lightly. If you want to talk to 
me about death you’ve got to come from that place. It's like 
asking someone, "How many people have you lolled? You 
understand what I’m s^ing?" 

Sensing Hardy is on the verge of cutting the interview 
diort (or something worse) LWLies extends an ohve branch, 
making it absolutely clear we’re not here to unsetde or 
antagonise him. He sits back takes a momeni to collect 
himself and gestures for a change of subject But almost 
immediately Hardy jolts forward again “rm sorry, man... 
You've just touched on a spot that's very sensitive. You have 
no idea how close to eomethingl am tight now in my personal 
life. No fucking idea It's not yout fault, I understand that, but 
you’ve really struck a nerve. 

don't want you to get the wrong impression of me,' he 
continues. “I don't want you thinking Tm a dick Genuinely, 
thAt question, what it evokes, is very (dose to home right now. 
Those photos just really freaked the shit out of me At the 
moment I’m very close to some shit that you're tourdiing on 
that's very, very serious. You’ve pushed a massive button in 
me and Tm just not really in a place to talk abtjut vdiafs going 
on right now. I wiah I could ga into it with you, but this ain’t 
the dme or the place. Death is a very serious reality to me' 

Irrespective of whatever recent personal trauma has made 
mortahty such a sensitive issue his heated reaction reveals 
something of the non-defeatist attitude that has come to 
define Hardy’s turbulent iz-yeai puisuit of stardom. Today, 


establishedhimself as a brazen scene-stealer in Inception and 
Tinher Tailor Soldier 5py, and mote recently landing meaty 
roles in lawless, The Dark Knight iSses and next year’s Mad 
Max reboot 

Ten years ago the picture looked a lot different *1 had a 
first ^oc at Hol^wood and it went to my head,' recellt Hardy. 
'1 started doing things I shouldn’t have been doing mixing 
with people 1 shouldn't have been mixing with. 1 was a fucldng 
mesa 1116 181116 got to me, I guess.' 

Hardy's battle with the demons of his esriy celebrity came 
to a head in 2003 . when he voluntarily entered a rehab clinic 
for alcoholism and crack addiction. After getting cimi he 
found wodt with a small theatre company, took trp writing and 
slowly made his way bacik onto the screen through a string 
of TV dramaa As far as the film industry was concerned, 
however, Hardy was lainred. No studio was willing to touch 
him. The scripts dried up 

Then Hardy's friend, Kelly Marcel, approached him with a 
tough dnft of a screenplay written with him in mind for the 
lead role. They took it to a UK distributor who re-wrote k, fired 
Hardy end brought in Jason Ststham. The Sieth had it re- 
written again then walked away, before it eventually fell into 
the lap of Nicolas Winding Refn. Suddenly, Hardy was back in 
contention, but he still had to convince Refn he was the riglx 
man - the only man - for the job. "Nic didn't take much of a 
shine to me at first," Hardy admits. "I fought damn hard to 
make Bronson happen. I think the thing that swung it for me 
in the end was the fact I was doing it for me. It got to the point 
i^ere I just thought, ’If I never get another shot at Hollywood, 
fine.’ I wasn’t doing it for the fame anymore; I was doing it for 
the love of acting," 


The sweet irony is that Bronson became Hardy's calling 
card after it went down a storm Stateside From looking 
destirted to be remembered as just another hot young bum- 
cart, suddenly Hollywood was abuzz with talk of a 'British 
Brando'. “People really took notice. Doors that weren't open 
before were beginning to peek open.’ he refiects, “Things 
taally changed for me after that because 1 let go of so much; 
of swimming against the tide, of the fear of facing hurdles and 
worrying about failure." 

Through sheer grit and stubbornness Hardy had risen to 
his feet and, with nothing to lose, he set his sights on breaking 
America. The following summer he signed on to Warrior, but 
after months of prep work the studio decnded he wasn't going 
to make the grade. He was deemed uncrediye, rroC bankable 
enough. Even the MMA esrpects who trained him said he'd 
never make the wei^t to be a convincing hghter. Hardy 
wouldn't have it He went away, hit the g3rm and packed on 
13kg of solid mitscle (a physique he would regain in order to 
portray Bane in The Dark Knight JSses). Recognising Hardy’s 
mettle, the studio changed its mind. “Doing Warrior was the 
biggest change in terms of my career because it was my first 
American movie," he explains. “It was a huge cranaformation, 
not just a physical one but a cultural one' 



The huge emotional and physical strain Hardy has endured 
over the course of his career, coupled with the shm margin 
of actors that make it to the top of the pile makes his 
current ascendance all the more improbable. In tmth, his 
entire journey has been against the odds. Hardy studied at 
two private schools but struggled academically, a failing he 
actribuces to his short attention span and lack of guidatKe. 
He was an overactive child with an addictive personality. By 
the time he left school he was unemployable, reckless and 
growing up faal 


Hardy hit 20 before he was finally encouraged to 
construcbvely channel hia self-professed narcissism. But 
while the pleasure he took from performing in front of an 
audience validated his move into acting, once more it was the 
doubters that stoked the fire. “I'm an addict," confesses Hartfy, 
"which means if you tell me I can't do something I’ll do it If I 

it might be. I'll do it Even if it terrifies me You've got to' be 
an absolute fucking nutcase to pursire a career in acting," he 
continues. "Either that or >»5U need to really believe in what 
you’re doing. Everyone who said I'd never make it gave me 
that self-belief" 

Given what it's taken For Hardy to get to this point, it's no 
wonder he doesn't takemaners of an existential nature lightly. 
The night before our conversation. Hardy joined his fellow 
Low/ess cast members slon^ide director John Hillcoat at 
the film’s world premiere in Carmes. “Surreal and unfamiliar," 
is how Hardy describes the experience of being escorted by 
motorcade to the red carpet On arrival he was greeted by 
baying crowds of paparazzi and adoring fans. “1 felt like a 
movie star," he beams, “like how I’d always imagined movie 

You get the impression, though, that none of it - neither 
the adulation, the fame nor the wealth - would mean a thing 
to Hardy if he weren't able to share it with the people who 
have pushed him all the way. “Seeing myself up there on the 
screen and having my fiance and parents by my side, 1 sensed 
this releese in them, like their faith in me had been rewarded. 
For the first time I feh that release too. I was able to see where 
I was and 1 realised. Tuck it's taken 12 years to get here' It's 
taken this long to arrive: I’m not going to let go now. I don’t 
want to die today." ® 
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MATT BONDURANT’S BOOK, THE .WETTEST COUNTY IN ^ 
THE WORLD, LIFTS THE LID ON HIS FAMILY’S MYTHIC 
HISTORY OF MOONSHINING. HE GIVES LWLIES AN 
INSIGHT INTO HOW HE PIECED TOGETHER THE STORY, ' 
• lAND THE ARCHIVE IMAGES THAT INSPIRED HIM. 







t originally began with the discovery of the 1930 shooting el 
Maggodee Creek. My Father, who waa an avid genealogical 
researcher, came acnss a newspaper article that talked about 
a shooting in which hia father, Jack Bondurant, was shot, along 
with his uncle FoiiesL My grandfather was still alive at the time 
so my dad wen and asked him about it He said, “Oh yeah,’ and 
showed him the bullet hole that went through his diesL 

That sparked a bit of research on the part of my faths- 
- he started to compile more newspaper articles about the 
'Bondurant boys’, as they were known. He knew that my 
grandfather had been involved in illegal activities, but he 
wasn’t really aware that he was that involved - that his faths 
was an infamous figure in the county at the time, along with 
hie brolheis. 

‘Then around 10 or 12 years ago, I started looking in old 
newspapers end collecting all the images 1 could find, and 
those really helped me extr^olaie some of the key themes 


of the book. There's also a book of court transcripts from the 
Great Franklin County Moonshine Conspiracy trial of 1935. 
written by a guy called T Keieter Greer. My grandfather and 
his brothers were brought in as witnesses, and through these 
transcripts I got to hear thair language and a lot of the things 
they said There are no audio recordings of them, obviously, 
there are no letters from ai^ of these brothers, do diaries or 
memoirs We have very Iltde to go on so this was all helpful 
- to read aod hear some of the things they sakL That was 
instrumental in piecing things together 

"Other elements of the story - when one of the brothers 
gets his throat cut, or aspects of Fottest’s relationship with 
Maggie - are family stories that have been known aiound 
Franklin County for a long time. They're elmosc n^thologicel 
It was a matter of putting some of those things together along 
with whatever I could find in the historical record and weaving 
them together to construct a dramatic narTative." 
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CHRIS KENNEDY 

We started by going to some of the locations in 
t]» bool^ The Wettest Coimfiy in the World, and 
meting some of the families who’dbeai involved 
in maldng moonshine back in the d^. They're still 
doing it. Th^d just take you into the back and s^, 
‘You want some?” The history there is still totalty 

“We went to Georgia and discovered this litde 
valley besides millpond in Peach Tree City. It was 
perfect. 8ui we couldn’t find the gas station where 
the Bondursm brothers lived. So I said to the pro- 
ducer, ‘Let's just build it Then we can ^oot mte- 
riors and eueriors at the same time.' He took a bh 
of convincing but he agreed in the end. 1 think be 
might have regretted it later. 

“We had about eight weeks of pie-productioa 
which was ridiciilou5.lt was such a tiny amount of 
time, all the research I could do was go online. 1 
downloaded a few thousand pictures, and refined 
that down to two or three pictures of this one gas 
station. The idea was to do a faithful recreation 
of this one specific place. And we thought a bit 
aboiE how it had become a gas station. This fam- 
ily has been in the Appalachians for generations, 
wh« had they done there? So we decided it was a 
farmhouse with a bam that they'd turned into a 
coach stop for when the roads were buih, then a 
gas station when automobiles came along It was 
important for it to have a life of its own. 

“Eight weeks to go before production started, 
it was just John [Hillcoat], me and a production 
manager in a hotel room in Peach Tree City. No 

a ciew together, another week dealing with some 
union issues, then an ice storm shut the whole 
place down for another week. We had four weeks 
before shooting to have this entire place finished. 
Four seven-day weeks, working ts to l8 hours a 
day, with 30 construction staff from New York It 
was a nightmare We were peinting end decorat- 
ing it while it was still being buih. I remember 
chinking 'I just want a day when someone doesn't 
ask me "What colour is this doorknob? Where do 
you want this door?" 

“Normally, I do research and I produce abiUe 
of references - photographs, ton, film stills - and 
send them to everyone on the movie But I didn't 
have time for that here In this kind of situation 
your intuition takes over. Building your own s« 
on location has a fantastic effea on the aciois' 
performances. If actors can actually enter into 
chat vrorld, to the extent that they can open a cup- 
board and find stuff that’s supposed to be in there, 
then it's much easierforihem toget intochareccer 
and create a performance." 


J MICHAEL RIVA 

DJANGO UNCHAINED 

"Honestly, period pictures ate the easiest to da 
The reference beats are set out. If you have a his- 
coty book, you’ve more or less got s guidebook in 
front of you. But Quentin [Taiannno] didn't want 
to make e 'period' movie. The seRing needed to 
be B little looser chan just the 1840s, when the 
movie is set We mixed periods a little We had 
distinct period references, but also cook certain 
things from qragheniwestems and more modern 
movies. We were concerned with verisimilittide, 
rather than authenticity. 

'The important thing was to find things that 
fitted into the world that Quentin had created in 
the script It’s a world that doesn't really exist of 
course, but it was important that it felt believable. 
There's a cettain gun that they use, for example, 
it was about 30 or 40 years out of period But it 
looked cool and it sounded greet You've just got 
to find chat sweet spot vdteteeveiyone on board is 
like, ‘Yeah, that's perfect' 

"Another example is Django's glasses. Jamie 
Foxx wears these igfios-looking sunglasses Now, 
they're not from the 196OS, they’re actually true 
to the period. But they locA wrong Other direc- 
tors might have said, ‘No, tl»se look too modem. 
People won’t believe it’ But with Quentin, that’s 
perfect Not only is it period, but it also looks cool. 
And with this movie, the soundtrack is 
full of contemporary songs - there’s 
some Jim Croce on there, some 
Johnny Cash. So something 
like chat wouldn't stick out as 

“Of course, I wouldn't put 
it in if I thought it would dis- 
tract from the movie. But here, 
the script and dialogue are so 
good that you’re not worried 
about taking away from it And 
frankly, the sunglasses work for Ja- 
mie’s characcet They make an individu- 
alist statement about who he is, what he has be- 
come. They make him seem more modem, more 
anti-slavery. They display his confidence You 
can’t see his eyes, so you can only imagine what's 
going on behind them." 




JOHN MYHRE 

CHICAGO 


LAURENCE BENNETT 

THE ARTIST 


“With Chiccgo, we were tasked with building two 
s^srste worlds. One wes the leaiwodd of Prohi- 
bition-era Chicago, and the ocher was a fantasy 
world of theatre and glamour. That was the fun of 
the movie. When Roxie [Ren^ Zellweger] would 
retreat into her mind, she saw a very theatrical 
versionof the world That was Rob Marshall's idea 
from the get-go. We used to have ‘transition meet- 
ings', where we discussed how to segue from the 
real world to the fantasy world. You kncTW, a lamp 
in Roxie’s apartment would become a lamp in a 
deazy nightclub. How does a courtroom become 

“A lot of our inspiration for Chicago came 
from old gangster films from the 1930s, It better 
suited the storytelling to draw irom the glamorous 
images of chat world. It had to be fairly realistic 
but sill fanciful Some of our key images came 
from a painter, Reginald Marsh, who created these 
theatrical paintings of dancing girls. It gave us our 
colour palette and inspired some of the images we 
used in the movie. We didn’t want the movie to 
look hke museum pieces come to life; we wanted 
it to look seedy, Itved-in. The old, faded glory of a 
crumbhng theatre, age and decay. 

“I've worked predominantly on period mov- 
ies. Right now, Fm prepping a remake of The TTiin 
Man, again with Rob Marshall It's set in New York 
in 1932, which is wildly different from our concep- 
tion of New York sc that time. 1 was surprised. Did 
you know chat in downtown Manhattan in 193% 
people were still driving horse-drawn carriages? 
In the 1930s, the poor of New York created a tent 
dty called 'Hooverville' right in the middle of 
Central Park 1 have a photo, and you'd chink it was 
a visual effect We just thought 'We have to use 
it People won’t expect it’ It’s one of my favourite 
things: Co surprise people, showing them thin^ 
they’d never expect." 


"I took a call from my agent asking me ill wanted 
to do, in his words, a 'crazy litde project'. 'It’s in 
black and white,’ he said, 'French director, no stars 
accadied.’ 'Great’ 1 said, 'get me the Kript' 'Yeah 
but Laurence,’ he said, ' it's a silent movie.' 'Get me 
the fudcing acript' 1 said. I was intrigued. As soon 
as 1 read it I knew it was something very ferial. 

Big? Na No one could possibly have foreseen 



movie: to be tiue to the spirit of the period, rather 
than the letter. 

“V/orkingin black and white was hard. We had 
endless film testa for sets, costumes and material 
to make sure they looked right in bleck and white. 
I have never worked as closely with a director of 
photography as 1 did on this movia When 3rou 
lack colour and hue, you have to rely oniiglit tex- 
ture and patterns. And we were still testing mate- 
rials as the movie was shooting 

“But we actually created many of the sets in 
black and tdrite. I couldn’t resist it Eveiything 
chat was the real world was coloured as it would 
be in the real world. George's apartment was de- 
signed naturaliscicslly, sa real ss it could ba But 
all the Rim sets were decorated in e palette of 
greys, blacks and whiles as muchaspoasibie. 

“Period stuff on no money is hard. On this 
mcTvie, I think we had a budget of around Sll mil- 
lion. It’s not much in Hollywood terms. It limits 
your options; you have to make smart cdioices. 
And on this, it wasn’t just money, it was time. It 
was a 35-day shoot with only eight weeks of prep 
- xx>t neady as much as 1 would have liked. But 
it proved to me that good, solid movies will over- 
come their constraints. This wes really a labour of 
love And faith.' ^ 
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I STATEMENT BY THE ARTIST I 


lomeland’ is a Wet Ph 
le collapse of the Ai 


Cities such s 


ite Collodion photo essay documenting 
nerican econoii^ by focusing on the 
isioning and lebuilding life within it. 
;roots efforts across the country, this 
disparate communities and individuals- 
■nt with common ideological threads 

Pittsburgh and 


New York will be documented, as well as mai^ smallertowns and 
rural areas in between. The range of projects documented will 
include urban farms; bicycle collectives, off-che grid homes, 
altemstive fuel producers, ett* and theatre collectives. 


ity dinners, free schools and after-school pro^ra 

These grassroots practices are being sought out because 
of my belief that the^sconstitute a cohesive cotmter- movement 
to major sodal and economic failures of globalised American 
capitalism. I also believe that the individuals who live in 
the areas of this country that have been most neglected by 
industry end investment have been mote able to adapt to 
decaying infraatiuccute with visionary spirit. It li within this 
context of renewal within collapse that I situate ’Homeland'. 
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ROBIN HASTY USES VINTAGE PHOTOGRAPHY TO 
CAST A FRESH LIGHT ON MODERN AMERICA. 
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COMPOSER NICK CAVE TAKES US INTO THE 
PROCESS OF CREATING THE LAWLESS SOUNDTRACK 
- A CONTEMPORARY BLUEGRASS CLASSIC. 


INTERVIEW BY ADAM WOODWARD 


bscenely talented Brighton-based 

screenwriter, composei, occasional 
film ^tor and all-round dude 
Nick Cave has been collaborating 
with iellow Aussie John Hillcoat 
rince 1988, when he starred in and 
scored Hillcoac's directorial d^ui 
dho$ts- of the Civil Dead. Since 
then he's wrinen music bi each of 
l^Ucoat’e four subsequent features 
vAih regular partner Warren Ellis, 
plus scteei^iays br 2003's The 
Proposition and nowfiawfess. 

Aw^ horn film, he's released 
14 studio albums with the Bad 
Seeds, two eponymous LPs with alt-rock group Grinderman, 
and permed a coi^le of novels for good m^sure - the most 
recent of which. The Death of Bunny Munro, began life as 
a SCTeenplay for Hillcoat Here, Cave describes the processes 
and partnerships that inbrmed the making of the bluegrass- 
infused Lavitess soundtrack. 


LWLies: What was the initial concept for the Lawless 
soundtrack? 

Nick Cave; Very early on, John [Hillcoat] and I decided that 
we wanted to do a soundtrack that was based on songs. But we 
also felt that the very top range Americana-style soundtrack 
had already been done by the Coen brothers in O Brother. 
Where An Thou? Because of the nature of the story we 
thought we would do something that was much more rough, 
with more gulbucket performances. And the way we went 
ebout doirtg that was to do the music ourselves: we did our 
own versions of bluegrass music, trsing a bunch of people that 
actually had no ideahowEoplay that kind of stuff. We felt that 
would give it a rawer feel 

Why did you decide to use mostly contemporary songs? 

We tried to make a point about that fact that a lot of what's 
going on in the story still goes on to this day. We also did 
versions of existing songs. For example, we had the Velvet 
Underground song 'White Ught/White neat’ sung by Ralph 
Stanley, who's a kind of jewel in (he crown of bluegrass music. 
And we did scuff with Emmylou Harris in much the same w^. 

‘White Light/White Heat' it (amouely about heroin and 
amphetamine abuse. Wat Ralph aware of that? 

He WBsnt familiar with the song and I think he had one 
eyebrow raised throughout the recording It was very 
amusing; thee were definitely a few times where you could 
see him questioning his own wisdom in allowing himself to 
be involved with this. But it tamed out beautifully, and Lou 
Reed actually dropped by far a few days to record some stuff 
BO that really added to it ^ 
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iindtrack. The Bootleggers 


It's basically me and Warren [Qlis]. We brought in George 
Vjescica, who's a wonderful guitarist we've worked with 
belbte, and a girl called Leila Mosa Leila came in to demo 
the scuff for Emmylou, but she blew us away so we ended up 
using ha'. It was just a camshadcle bend but we were offered 
all kinds of access to the great session muadans working in 
LA. But whenever me and Warren work on any soundtrack 


What was the m 


D them 


.c thrust for the sotuidtrack? 


eoft^ 


:laying everything oi 


isically it's just i 


i. I think that gives 


selves. Obviously, 
I we do, but 
I land of 


Did you keep the screenplay and the music 
separate during the writing process? 


Very mudi together, actually. When I'm writing 
a screenplay I always like to have the music in 
my heed. It depends on the screet^I^, thcnigh. The 
iVoposirionhadmusical cues in the script, much to everyone’s 
horror, because at that stage 1 really didn't know hcrw to write 
a screenplay and so I probably broke a bunch of rules. But foi 
sure we talked a lot about the music while I was writing the 
script. In fact, there were certain scenes left open because we 
wanted the music to inform the mood 


♦ 


Can you gcvai 


in example? 


The mein thing was prohibition. Not prohibition as it's 
most commonly known today but modern-day prohi^bon, 
which we see as the current pi^icy on drugs. It’s widely 
acknowledged that prohibition of alcohol didn\ work, end we 
feel the same w^ about the current drug laws that cause a 
lot of grief and harnr. Initially we were going to open the him 
with an incrediUe rapid-hre montage showing prohitution 
through the ages, starting with Mexican cartels and going 
bade through heroin dealing in New York right back to 
John Hancock. We wanted to make a point about the fact 
prohibition has alw^s existed in some form or anotheL 
That's wl^ we have someone like Ralph Stanley 
iginga contemporary song about drug taking 


TeUui 






When Tom Hardy has his run-in with the thugs outside the 
bar, the description of how he falls and the way the snow 
falls around him is quite long and detailed in the script It's 
deliberately lengthy because it gives enough room for a 
whide verse of that song to play out 


We bashed most of the tracks out in a studio in 
Brightonownedby Unkle.Wedid it in a very rough 
way. There were all sorts of spill problems because 
we dtdn^ separate anything; we were just banging 
away on different instruments in the same room. Some 
people considered it unworkable; there was a lot of pressure 
for us to do it agaiit But we won out in the end. It was just a 
matter of taste, I think. The way people work on soundtracks 
is very different to the way Warren and 1 go about things. 
We're always faced with problems because of how we choose 
to record things. We record quickly and unconventionally. We 
approach things in a very rock'n'roll way because that's where 
we come from. We know what we’re doing but a lot of the 
time other people don’tknowwe know whst we’re doing It's a 
constant battle, but 1 think we're wituiing so far 

Head to the llrttewhitetietco-uk in the week of the film's release 
10 see Nick Cave't tracleby-track ^eakdown of the Lawless 
OSTwilh accorr^anying audio clips. 
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T liemodernwhisksybrewermighl hide his stills away 
in the roof of a house rather than a mountain hollow, 
but in Franklin County, the homebrew hooch trade 
is alive and well. Although today's liquor is mostly 
' xj.'urted to low-income areas of big cities, residents 

YOU’LL NEED 

A few large ceramic pots 
A large pressure cooker 
Coiled copper piping 
25lbs commeal 
lOOlbs sugar 
100 gallons of water 
6oz yeast 
Charcoal 


of Virginia are still known to bring the occasional jar of 
mountain dew to a patty, and various ailments can sup- 
posedly~be cured by a mixture of moonshine, tree bark and 
roots. For a taste of the Blue Ridge Mountains, gather up 
the following gear and get brewing 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Heat water on the stove until it reaches a steady boil 
Add cornmeal to make mash 

Set aside the mash and let it cool until it’s warm to the touch 
Add sugar and yeast 

Pul the mash to one side and let it ferment for hve days 


When the mash stops buWjling it is ready; you now have sour mash, or beer 
Put the sour mash into the pressure cookh'r until it reaches 173 degrees Fahregheit and the alcohol content rises to the top 
Using a coiled copper pipe passed through cold water, trap tHe alcohol vapours in a vessel 
As the va{Murs from the hot pressure cooker pass through the cold copper tubing, they slowly condense to form liquid moonshine 
To make the beverage hi for consumption, hlter it through charcoal ® 







SIX YEARS BEFORE AMERICAN PROHIBITION, TSAR NICOLAS 
II OUTLAWED THE SALE OF LIQUOR IN RUSSIA. BUT HE 
COULDN’T SAVE THE EMPIRE FROM DROWNING IN VODKA - AS 
ONE LWLIES CORRESPONDENT DISCOVERED. 




It’s 20am and I waJte up in my own bed, 
feeling good. I've Just had my Just big night 
out in Kyrgyzstan, a former Soviet republic in 
Central Asia where I'll be working for the next 
year. It was a laugh: had a couple of vodka shota 
chased with aiUiles of mini pickled squashes I 
call 'UPDs', insightful conversations about the 
country, a quick dance attd a cheap taxi home 
But tolling over I notice that the mattress is wet. 
there's an empty bucket on the Boor and the 
curtains are pebble-dashed with carrot chunks. 

My memory ends where my shame began. 

Turns out it wasn't a few shots, it was four bot- 
tles between five of us; the chats about Kyrgyz- 
stan punctuated a toast every three minutes; 
and. after kissing a girl / didn't know on the t 

dance Boor. I passed out cold in the taxi and b; 

had to be dragged up three Sights of seps, 
amadting my bead against the concrete vmlls 
all the way, puking violently and wailing as if 
I was being abused The bruises don't hurt. I'm 
nor hungover. Vodka has ipecial'powers Irin- 
exphcably becomes part of my daily Ufa 
A Muslim country, Kyrgyzstan has no real 
history of drinking strong spirits They learned 
that from the Russians, who absorbed Central 


poisoning and drink-related diseases b 
the average age of Russians down to jus 
ind pervasive, vodka has soaked to the ci 


? of Rus- 


Wkh a 


idety. 


' alcohol cc 


Asia j 


o theii 


n the 


century. Rjamming a glass of neat vodka in 
tcast to everything from the start of summe 
to the birth of a new baby to the death of a 
squished By has been part of the Russian soul 


Tsar Nicoles II introduced prohibition to the 
country in tgu -sixyeers before America - but 
the battle ageinst drink has been a long slow 
defeat. According to medical Journal Jlhe lan- 
cet, inSOlOvoi&a (and its moonshine variants) 
>vas to blame for more than half of all deaths of 
Russian men aged 2 SS 4 , and a fair number of 
'omen, taa Drunken accidents, brawls, alcohol 


cent and a taste thatb hard to swallow, the only 
reason to drink vodka is to get drunk. The ritual is 
simple, fri poured in 50ml measures and necked to 
the toast. 'Mr Zdarovio!' (To health/) Allowed by 
a slurp of fruit juice ora salty snack such as cured 
Bsh smoked cheese, toe or pickled vegetables In 
company a shot is taken at least every half an hour 
- more often at weddings and birthdays - and the 
bottle top is often thrown away when the Srst drinks 

The rise of vodka, whidi gets its name from the 
cutq diminutive form of water, 'voa'a', evolved from 
pre-existing hard-drinking culture Medieval Rus- 
? sians ritually supped mead and a low-alcohol rye- 

based beer called 'kvas'. A fixture of both reh'gious 
and secular ceremonies drinking was even obliga- 
tory on certain occasions As historian David Chris- 
tian writes in his book living Mjter: Nxllta and 
JhissianSoclecyondieSveoriEinancipcition, 'alcohol 
[was] regarded as an item of necessity rather than 
an indulgence.' 

But indulgent it became. When distilled grape 
wines arrived from Europe in the Ate BAeenth cen- 
tury monks quickly learned how to distil Brewster 
th from grain, and vodka was bom. Its reputation as a 

a hard man's drink has earned instandy; Ivan the Ter- 

- rihle gave vo dka to his oprichnildy the ^recial police 

force that carried out their orders to loot, raps bum. 
kill and torture in his name. 

To administer little water' to his thugs, Ivan 
opened state-owned ‘kabaksl or taverns, which he- 
camepopufar watering holes with peasants too -so 
popular that by 1S48 a third of the country's men 
vere in debt to them and so switched to making 
moonshine In an edort to stamp out home produc- 
tion, Peter the Greet (who, it's thought drank up to 
two litres of vodka a day and mistrusted all teetotal- 
lers, e^xcdally Turks) made it obligatory to have a 


licence to sell vodka. Yet most ol liie sjarit available, wbeth- 
er Q^cialliDoclior moonsbine, was horror booze felled with 
impurities that had to be downed in one until Catherine 
the Great made vodka production a privilege oi the upper 
classes, who introduced charcoal feltretion. 

Double- or triple-feltered end consequently much 
sirtoother, vodka became easier to drink, so mote people 
did. Aghast at its role in Russian society, a priest (torn the 
Yaro^vl region near Moscow described a number o{ inci- 
dents in his village in a letter to the lmp»ial Geographi- 
cal Society in the late 1840s. Tven on days which are not 
festivals, the llocals] will try not to miss an opportunity oi 
getting drunk,’ the priest wrote. 15 he is contracted to build 
a boat or chop wood, he has to drink a Ittoslea [toast]; ii 
someone is hired, again a drink; ii someone has concluded 
a contract, a drink; or bought logs to start building, or sold 
something-. Not one drinking session goes without a feght. 
Sometimes it lappens that rivals, after exchanging several 
full-blooded blows without understanding why, will ask 
each other. “What are you fighting about?* and then they 
drown their enmity in a half bottle of polugar [a 30-40 per- 
cent procf bread wine]. But even the most hardened drinker 
will return home at midnight, or early inthe morning sleep, 
sober himself up with iivas, and work as hard as ever until 
the next Sunday.’ 

If that sounds hke an average summer bank holiday 
weekend in Britain, drinking in this nineteenth-century 
Russian village involved minors as welL Ifs one thing for 
the peasants to drink, but they also teach their childrai to 
drink,’ the priest explained. YDne can hardly fail to be sur- 



prised when a child who cannot yet walk or talk 
reaches out for vodka, asks for some with gestiues, 
is given some, and then drinks it with pl^sura A 
four- orfive-year-old will drink a full glass.’ 

By the beginning of the twentieth centuiy there 
was one bootlegging distillery for eveiy 10 house- 
holds Finally, in 1907, anti-drink campaigner 
Demitrovitch Tchelieheff, a former peasant- 
tumed-millionaira lobbied hard for prohibition. 
Given that dissent was brewing across the land 
and Russians were drinking Slbn-worth of vodka 
a year - providing the state with around 40 per- 
cent of its revenue - he had his work cut out 
*It dawned upon me that Russian bureaucracy 
did not want the people to become sober, fcr the 
reason that it was easier to rule autocratically a 
drunken mob than a sober people," TcheiishefF 
told the New York Times. 

TcheiishefF eventually got the govemment 
on board after convincing the Tsar that the nse 
in socialist agitation was apparently fuelled by 
vodka-soaked wasters But prohibition wasn't 
sealed until the outbreak of World War 1. when the 
authorities discovered that some soldiers were too 
drunk to board trains or load equipment bound for 
the front line. That year, the Russian army seized 
shops'Iicenses to sell alcohol and confescated over 
530 million litres of vodka Prohibition remained 
in effect during the revolution and the civil war 
that followed, but when the Bolsheviks (who were 
a relatively sober mob) ran low on funds, they em- 
ployed the most effective get-rich-quick scheme 
knovm to Russian leaders -vodkawasbackon the 
shelves of state-run dispensaries by 1925. 

Soldiers in many former Soviet countries to- 
are paid peanuts - in Kyrgyzstan it’s around 
£30 a month - and rations of vodka at the bar- 
racks constitutes one of their few perks. The Bow 
of booze to fighters began in World War II when 
soldiers received a shot 0/ little water' a day. The 
habit was soon taken up outside the armed forces 
In 195S the communist youth organisation ^ 
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distil grains toxic waste » 

--^^^"££?.tian. Many peoP^^ 


Komsomol Prsvda con^lained cAac members 
of Its national soccer teem were so dmnJc th^ 
couldn't scare a goal from five yards away An 
and-alccbol campaign wasiaunc^ed that ^ar and 
again in 1972. Propaganda stating that fiussia’s 
long-standing drinking culture was a siar^arous 
mjrth invented by the ^^sf, posters deleting 
drunkards with grog h^ossoms an their noses 
drowning the country^ factories in vodka, or hard- 
working women with their sleeves rolled up say- 
ing Eradicate this eviii' had JinleeiTect 

According to Soviet national statistics, ty igSo 
Russian adults were drinking the equivalent of 
feurasmJ shots of vodka every single day - that's 
a bottle a week When Mikhail Gorbachev became 
General Secretary of the Communist Party in 1965 
he immediately launched the most aggressive 
anti-booze movement seen in Russia since prohi- 
bition. Pevoiring iicensea banning vodka drink- 
ing at Soviet embassies and despoying vineyards 
used Co make wine. Coibechev became known as 
'Mineraln! Sekretar', 'The Minerai Water Secre- 

During the four-year campaign, life expec- 
tant rose by 2.6 years to Ss.1 and the murder 
rate dropped by around 30 peroent bur the fail- 
out was eetastrophjc. fiiegai production of moon- 
shine called 'samogon' almost doubled in the 80s 
Those who couldn't afford to properly distil grains 
drank aftershave, antifreeze, methanol and the 


that the country currently doesn't have a large enough 
population to meet its economic needs. 

Real booze aoon returned. Boris Teltsin fuelled the 
stereotype of the Inebriated Russian blunderer, in 1994, 
during a visit to Germany a band strudeup a Russian folic 
song at a champagne lirnci^on. The president, in rude 
health arxi ergeying the bubbles. Jumped onto the stage, 
snatched the baton and conducted the brass band while 

month later, Yeltsin was supposed to meet the Irish prime 
minister Albert Reynolds in Dublin His plane flew into 
Shannon Airport but the irishl^dership were left waiting 
at the end of the runway red carps for an embarrassin^y 
long time before the Russian president’s advisors told 
them that Yeltsin was 'unwell' and would not be coming 
out. On returning to Moscow, Yeltsin reprimanded his ad- 
visors for not waking him up, although journalists agree 
that he was out of it 

Thar same year -evidently an annus inebrius for Yelt- 
sin - the President got so dnink during a visit to Wash- 
ington that he was found standing outside the White 
House in his imderpants, trying to hail a taxi so that he 
could go and bi^a pisa. The following night he was mis- 
taken for an intruder when Secret Service agents found 
him stumbb'ng around the basement of his guesthouse 
For many regular Russian citizens, the antics aren’t 
so glamorous. When my partner and I returned to the 
UK - our time in Kyrgyzstan over - 1 looked over at his 
Angers and saw that they were swollen at the tips. He 
looked like a tree frog, Medical tests confirmed that he 
had 'clubbing of the extremities' caused by liver dam- 
age. He had pulled back from daily vodka drinking Juat 
in time to prevent more serious illness 1 have yet to be 
prodded and poked ® 


tojtic waste from factory producriorL Mary^ people 
died and the continued practice of mixing such 
poisons with water, which is still sold illegally in 
kiosks across Russia, brought an end to the cam- 
paign in 1938 and is partly responsifale for the fact 
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Shadow Dancer 

Directed by .lAMES .MARSH 

Starring fl.lVE l)W EN. A.NUKEA KlSEKOKOKill. lilLLlA.N A.NUEKSO.N 
/fr/pDSprf AlHil'ST 24 


I t's dear that Andreii HiseborouRh is 
one of Britain^ most remarkable youn^ 
actors. Though like Colin Farrell before 
her she’s been cursed by a throng of 
horrendously subpar collaborators. As a rule, 
she delivers very good performances that do 
much of the heavy lifting in very bad films. 
BrighlonRock? So ta. Made in Dagenham'? We'll 
pass, tlranks. Never Let Me Go? Sigh— W£.? 
'Hud— to the abattoir! 

Thankfully, all trends exist to be bucked, 
and so it is with Shadow Dancer, an ambiguous, 
multi'layeied mdlange of deception, 
bureaucracy, subterfuge and personal one- 
upmanship set against The Troubles in Ireland 
during the early '9fl5. Hiseborough stars as 
Colette McVeigli, our ethically conflicted and 
pallidly glamorous heroine. She's a terrorist- 
t^-proxy who apprehensively places bombs 
in various public hotspots at the behest of her 
firebrand sibling. The flame of political dissent 
flickers within her, mainly due to the fact that 
her younger brother was an innocent victim of 
the street-level conflict. Her constant proximity 
to extreme violence, however, is far from ideal. 
Political journalist and author Tom Bradby 
has adapted .Shodow Dancer for the screen 
from his own IQ'lg potboiler. Although less 
narratively complex than 'Ibmas Alfredsonk 
skilfully abridged take on John le Carry's Tinker 
Tiihr Soldier !^y, this film is Just as [muficient 
at imbuing its characters with fine, secretive 
shades and presenting the process of life-or- 
death decision-making as a state of constant, 
dangerous flux. It's a story in which characters 
constantly attempt to anticipate the outcome of 
their actions, without ever daring to think t^at 
horrors theeventualend game may bring. 

When captured following a bungled 
mission in London, Colette is given a Sophie's 
Choice: she can work with Scotland Yard and 
inform on her family in order to save herself 
and her young son; or she can string them 
along and furtively pursue her prolonged anti- 


English blitzkrieg. Clive Owen's committed 
detective, Mac, is convinced she'll do the 
riglit thing, even while his hi|^er-ups employ 
more underhand, short-order tactics in tlreir 
desperate scrabble for results. He knows she's 
in an extremely dangerous spot, surrounded by 
goons and enforcers who wouldn’t think twice 
before aerating her brain with a bullet if they 
harboured even the mildest mkling that she was 
selling theircause down the river. 

Director James Marsh is known primarily 
for his documentary work {Wisconsin Death 
Trip. Man on Wire, Project Nim), even if he 
dabUed In Action Almmnking with 20(>.'>’s 
middling (xidball thriller. The King, Though his 
populist and thought-provoking non-fiction 
worit occasionally suffers from didacticism and 
melodrama, he has a track record as a master 
storyteller, and with Shadow Dancer he appears 
at last to have struck a satis^ng balance 
between surprising, challen^ng [dot reveals 
and genuine subtlety of purpose. 

By the time all the characters are introduced, 
everyline, eve ty gesture, every powerpltyisloaded 
with uncertainty. It never quite attains Milter's 
CrtBs/'ny-level narrative sleiidit-of-hands, but 
titere are enough moments of moral haziness to 
keep )t)u hooked. Most impressively, a stolen kiss 
that occurs between Colette and Mac late in the 
proceedinj^ becomes the potentially duplkHtous 
emotional affirmation that tilts the entire fiJm on 
i ts ade. I n a ve ry good wtQ'. 

When Marsh's film screened at the Berlin 
Film Festival early in 2012, some were quick 
to dismiss it as middlebrow genre fare. And. 
frankly, there isn’t much in Shadow Dancer 
that doesn’t already feel familiar, from the 
fu[^. grey-brown depiedon of the Belfast 
suburbs as seen in the early segments of Steve 
McQueen’s Hunger, to the in-the-moment 
hand-held camerawork care-of Rob Hardy, who 
collaborated with Marsh in 2000 on his segment 
of the Red Riding trllo)^. And though stating it 
has become a cliche, there are even echoes of 


TVs The IVfre, in that you're never sure whether 
you should be rootingfor the cops or tlie crims. 

But SItadow Dancer does the easy things 
right, and it mrikes you appreciate how rare 
that is in politically-infused genre thrillers. 
The various action set pieces are immaculate, 
from the opening long-take of Colette boarding 
the Tube and psycholofScally priming herself 
to do sometliing awfiil, to the amazing hoax 
assassination that Colette is roped into at the 
eleventh hour. Hitchcock appears to be one of 
Mansh’s key Influences, with some moments 
recalling his early chase-action movies like 
Saboteur or The 39 Steps, while the central 
doomed love story is strai^t out o! Notorious. 

Though it depets the violent political 
machinationsofa specific time and}^ace, jAudbw 
Dancer also speaks to the pu^ and pull between 
individual and state, family and concerned 
outsiders, and achieving lasting change throu^ 
peace and violence. It’s Clive Owen's best film in 
a long, long time, and there are some ^lendid 
supporting turns from safe-hands character 
actors like Aldan Gillen and Gillian Anderson. 
It is Riseborouj^, however, who steals the show. 
Finally she’s part of a creative enterprise that's 
entirelyworthyof her immense talents. Itkabout 
time. IIAVHI JENKINS 


AN'TICII’.VriON. .lames .Marsh 
is fast turning into one of 
Britain's most interesting and 
diverse directors. 


KNJOY.MKNT. Everyone involved 
brings their A-gume, especially 
Andrea Risehoroiigh. 


IN l$KTIl().S|»EC'T. Thisis Rolls- 
Ruyee genre entertainment. Hard- 
hitting. thought-provoking, tense. 


4 

4 
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Hri.KSJ)KTili;«i.UIK 


InU’Fvifw hy DAVID JENKINS llluslraiion hy RI’PEHT SMISSEN 


]ames Marsh 


W <- know James Marah as an 
exponent of tjualityiloeumentaries 
such as Man on tWre and Project 
Mm. With his latest work, Shmhw 
iJancer. he proves that he's just as adept when 
it comes to spinning a fictional yam, albeit one 
rooted in die realities of Nortlicm Ireland's 
Troubles. In the Aim. Andrea Riseboruuf^ plays 
an and- English terrorist who desperately wants 
to escape a life of violence, while Clive Owen 
plays a detective offering her a shot at freedom. 
Here, Marsh takes us through the rules he plsg^ed 
by in making the Aim. 

1. l)cf\' Uie triiiiics embrace I'eiire 


".•SfitH/oivOaneerisa genre Aim. Ids a thriller. It 
plays out in a very realistic environment, it has 
this serpentine stoiy that you need to follow 
dusely.Theaudiencekunderslandingis pitched 
at the same level as Clive Owen's character, 
mure or less. Vou uncover and discover what's 
really goit^ on in tite story at the same Arne as 
the characters do. And they're real-life stories. 
These kinds ol things did happen in Northern 
Ireland. Genre Alms by their nature often 
heifditen the mundane reality, and we wanted 
to get at the real people and the real situations." 

2. Find Ihe rifjlil niiilci-itil 


1 Arst came into contact with Tom Bradl^'s 
novel about ayearund a half before we shot the 
Aim. I didn't know wllo Tom was at that pennt 
as I hadn't lived in the liK for some time. I 
knew he was an ITN' correspondent. My initial 
response was. “Do we really need another Aim 
about Northern Ireland? Am I the rif^t person 
to do this?' But I got very, very gripped by this 
universal idiom in the stoiy which is. what 
would it be like to betray your own family and 
everything you stand for, and on a daily basis? 
It wasn't an ongoing obsessive interest in the 
histoiyofNorthern IrishpoAtics." 

H. UelcriMU'e. don't imUtilo 


“I watched llie Aim Marnie by Alfred Hitchcock 
just by chance before making this Aim. and it 


struck me how brilliant the costumes were. 
The look of Shadow Dancer was very important 
to me. so I asked my costume designer (Loma 
Marie Mugan] to watch Mamie to get some 
ideas: nut so much to copy it as to attempt to 
capture the boldness of that Aim. That^ the 
reason why Colette [Andrea Riseborough] 
wears a little red raincoat. 

"One of the other things I looked at was 
the work of Robert Bresson. I wouldn’t Aatter 
n^elf witli a comparison, of course, but he^ 
got some extraordinarily tense set pieces in his 
movies, particularly in Pickpocket and A Man 
EsciqieiL He’s seldom given the credit for being 
a great thriller director. Not to denigrate the 
rich ideas within his Aims, but he's a master of 
sensational, low-key suspense scenes. I wasn't 
setting out to make The Bourne Identity hert 
The suspense had to fee! realistic, based nn>und 
character more than situation." 

4 . limbracc the divide Ixilween 
dociimentan and lielion 


Tor the two Alms I've made in the UK, I 
wanted to create a world that felt believable. 
In instalment of the Red Riding trilogy, 
the world was delirious and ni^Onarish, but 
also credible. You want people to buy in to the 
on-screen dilemmas. The difference between 
documentaries and Action features is quite a 
big one. nut least because you have actors, but 
also because you have more control over what 
you sliow. That's why 1 like doing Action Alma 
You can create your own world, choose your 
own colours. Aftin on ll^'rewas a very important 
Aim for me as it simultaneously had elements of 
Action, genre and documentary. Each individual 
element enriches the others.” 

5. Lock dow n >’our aesllietic 


The way we started out on this project w^ 
that I invited our director of [gtotography. 
Rob Hardy, and Jon Henson, the production 
designer, to Copenhagen, tritcrc I live. I spent 
a week with them and it became known as 'The 
Ct^nhagen Talks', Our aim was to set out a 
tone and an aestlieticfurthe Aim we were trying 


to make. We weren’t going for a gritty social- 
realist model with Shadow Dancer. We tried to 
make the camera part of the story. That decision 
was really inAuenced by Hitchcock, I guess. A lot 
of iliought went in to how we should create this 
world.Wewantedtomnkeitbothbelievubleand 
a place we could call our own." 

6. Strip Ihiiijji back 


“In the original script, the Him opened with an 
epic ‘movie’ chase involving motortrikes and 
helicopters, set on the London Underground. 
We just couldn’t pull it off with our resources. 
So Tom and I talked about howwe could create 
something witlr all the surprise and suspense 
of a big, fuck -off action sequence, but do it in 
a way that somehow felt more naturalistic. 
His originiil version was quite einc but quite 
conventional, so we boiled it down to gestures 
and paranoia. 

“We didn't really have the right permissions 
to go and do wirat we were doing It was all 
done for real We just hopped on a Tube with 
real people and got Andrea to do what she did. 
Andreaandl had never wo rited togetherbefote, 
and there I was throwing her into this very 
dltAcult, real-life situation. She handled it so 
brilliantly. In that respect, it was real. We had 
no control over any of the trains or any of the 
carriages. We were just hupping on and hipping 
off and hoiHngfur die best." 

7. Follow joiir iliv'tiitis 


“I’ve been working on an idea for three years 
now. Itk based on a dream diary that 1 found. 
A man wrote down his dreams and they were 
all about a woman he was obsessed with 
throughout his iife. Tliis was across 30 years of 
knowing her. So we get this thematic obsessive 
account of his love for this woman. I’m trying 
to sequence the dreams in a certain way so they 
tell a story of this affair. Whether it’s ever going 
to be done and, more impurtantly.ifit's going to 
be watchable, 1 just don't know. One is always 
looking for subject matter and tiying to make 
that decision about which would be Uiebest way 
to present it." 




Berberian Sound Studio 

^ Oircc/rrf/iyl'KTKH STHICKI.AM) 

ti Starring TOBY JONKS. I’OSIMO KUSCO. ANTOMO M AM INO 

> /J('/('Oj,rt/All(aiST;il 


N o (me siiw it coming!. Defying all 
predictability, Peter Strickland’s 2009 
debut Xalalin Varga was an English filin 
telling a Romanian-language rape/revenge 
story set to eclectic soundscapes by Nurse With 
Wound. Now. just as improbably, his follow-up 
is a bilingual tale of two halves (still with the 
odd snatch of Nurse With Wound for the sharp- 
eared) set in the ciaustrophobic world of audio 
post-production for a 1970s Italian hurror. 
Except that Berberian Sountl Studio is itself 
dressed in the same vividly hullucinatury 
s^lings, with a Lynchian twist. 

The nimc^ens withareel-to-reeltape player 
starting up. but only the sound is sharp, with 
the impressionistic images taking their time 
to come into focus. Here, acoustics and die 
ambiguities asscxiiated with them - will come 
to the fore, as sound engineer Gildetoy (Toty 
Jones) mutes the ADR, foley work and musical 
score for a bnital and clearly misogynistic him 
that we constantly hear but almost never see 
even if thegarishblack-and-red openingcredits 
to this fllm-within-a-fllm replace Berberian 
Sound Studio’s own title sequence, it will nut be 
the first time that the boundaries between him 
and reality are breached and the '5//enz?u' sign 


that repeatedly flashes red whenever recording 
is takii^place serves as a clear indicator, at least 
to those familiar with Mulhotland Drive, that 
there will be more to this film than at first meets 
the eye (and ear). 

Like the heroines of the Suspiria-liVe film he 
is workingon, Giideroy is lost in an environment 
that he does not fuilycomprehend. More used to 
children's television and local documentaries, 
he is the archetypically reserved Englishman 
out of his depth in Italy, wit!i linguistic isolation 
only adding to his sense uf alienatiun. Exploited 
by his hard-n(}sed producer Francesco (Cosimo 
Fusco), manipulated by the lecherous direthor 
Santini (Antonio Mancino), and treated with 
officious contempt by the production's secretary 
(Tonia SoHropoulou), Giideroy soon wearies of 
havingboth to listen to and help create endless 
recordinff; of female suffering and is sustained 
only by his mother’s letteis from their home in 
idyllic Dorking. 

Yet as the audio from one scene starts 
bleeding crosstalk into the next, and as the 
technician's life and the film on screen begin 
to merge, what Giideroy sees, dreams and 
overlooks all blur into one paranoid nightmare 
of uneasy complicity. He may want out of the 


picture, but as Francesco insists.1t isjust aftlm 
you are part of it” 

With all its classic glailo trappings, ri^t 
down to the unseen prcoectjonisYs black leather 
gloves, Berberian Sound Studio seems to have an 
inevitably murderous narrative trajectory. But as 
its sensory owrioad never quite gives way to tbe 
expected sensationalism, Strickland disorients 
viewers with a siy meta-hnrror that reflects upon 
both the artifice that goes into genre Aims and 
the uncomfortable reality that can underlie their 
depiction of women. .INTflNBITEl. 


,V NT 1C I I’.vr ION. "Xobody has 
seen this horror before.' 


KN.IOYMKNT. J.ayers its 
narrative strands to the same 
unseltling effect as its retreating 
anti-hero mixes sounds. 


4 


4 


IN BKTItOSI’UCT. I’syrhedelir 
aesthetics, psychogenic fugues 
it is the disorienting gliillo Lynch 
might have made. 


4 
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Take This Waltz 


Dim ird hy SAHAII POI.LEV 

Starring MICHELLE WILLIAMS. SKTII HOHEN. SARAH SILVERMAN 
^ «c/<'os<'(/AII(il'ST 17 


■ ife has a gup in it. It ju^t clucii. You 
I don’t go crazy trying tu flU it." So 

•> recovering aicolioiic (played by a 
very watchriJe Sarah SQverman) in Sarah PoUey’s 
second feature. It strikes at the film’s heart - 
whether the gap Is between falling head over 
heels and into a more enduring love (or falling 
out of it altogether): between settling down and 
having kid^ or between watching your spouse 
develop Alzheimer’s and inch .slowly towards the 
inevitable. That was the subject of Anoy fhjm 
Her. Polley^impressiw first feature, and hereshe 
approaches a much younger couple in crisis with 
an etiuallyheardrrealdnglyricismimd intelligence. 

Characters in Take This Wullz who don’t 
mindthegap tend to come unstuck nut least its 
2S-year-old protagonist, Margot (a tumboyish, 
elfin Michelle Williams), a freelance journalist 
married to loveable, kind-hearted cookeiy 
writer Lou (Seth Rogen). Wiien Margot meets 
an attractive stranger, Daniel (Luke Kirby), 
on her return from a business trip, she admits 
to a phobia of the period between check-in 
and take-off: “I’m afraid of connections,.. In 
airports." Tills metaphor, a little too on-the- 
nose. is one of several missteps in a film which is 
otherwise full of perceptive, funny observations 
about tile nature of romantic love and the daily 
vicissitudesofthe human heart. 


Eollowing a brief fiirtutiun, Margot 
discovers Daniel is in fact a close neighbour. 
With temptation lurking literally yards away, 
cracks in Margot and Lou's loving marriage 
b^in to emerge. PoUey’s camera frames their 
domestic set-up in revealing tableaux: the 
TV stares back at the watching couple, ^azed 
with inertia and familiarity; in bed, the camera 
faces them square on, bearing down on them 
with mingled intimacy and claustrophobia. 
Margot’s unspoken frustration tinges the 
couplele infantUUing baby talk: a running pet 
joke evolves from,"! Iiwe you so much I’m going 
ta. mash your head in with a potato masher" 
ta “I love you so much I’m going to... rape you 
with a knife until you bleed to death". The 
unconsummated passion between Daniel and 
Margot, who begin a chaste affair, is likewise 
sublimated, which creates a heightened 
eroticism expressed not through action but 
charged words, gestures and gances. 

Set in Toronto, Polle5'’s hometcrwn, and 
infused with the over-saturated pastels 
itf a sweltering summer in Margot's Boho 
neighbourhood, the film sometimes risks 
lookinglike a feature-length ad forHipstamatic. 
nndits attention todetai! sometimesfeelsalittle 
mannered (Daniel, fur starters, is a rickshaw 
driver-cum-aspiring artist). 


That said, there are moments of real 
poetry, including the dreamy impressionism of 
sequences showing Margot caught in the giddy 
oblivion ofa fairground ride. When Polley finally 
deploys the Leonard Cohen songoftlie fiim’stitle, 
she risks being outshone by a more consummate 
Canadian artist, but this is a bold film, alive to 
its own ambiguities and supported by fine lead 
performances from Rogen and Wfilliams. As in 
Away Fyom Her. Polley confronts a ’gap’ that 
most conventional dramas overlook altogether, 
and refuses to turn herhead. SOPHIE IV.V.N 


.VNTICII’.Vl'IO.N. It s Seen six 

years since I'aliey's ilistinelive first ^ 

feature, which sel the bur high. 


EN.I()VMENT. Though 
uccasiunully punctured by self- 
consciousness, this is emoliunalty 
layered, probing drama. 


3 


IN HETHD.SI’ECT. Committed 
and resonant. ’I'likc This Waltz geti 
under your skin and feels a lot 
like the work of an auteur in the 


4 




God Bless America 


Direcird hy B«)1ICAT (iOl.nTIIWAIT 

Starring .lOKI. Ml RRAV. TARA I.VNNE IIAIIU. MKI.INDA PACE HAMILTON 
Released .K'I.V4 


I f you were one of the dozen-ur-su souls 
who caught Bobcat Guldthwait’s previous 
nim, Warfrf's Greatest Dad an acute satire 
of celebrity and hypocrisy wrapped around a 
gross-out teen suicide ramp and delivered with 
the astringent kiss of a chemical burn then 
you'll no doubt be hoping his new Sim. God 
Bless America.bwlds on this scabrous, off-beam 
comic worldview. 

Heis certainly broadened his creative 
canvas, taking as his subject Che full-scale 
decomposition of American society, from work 
and family through to shiny-rtiHtr reality TV 
and the erosion of common courtesy. Withering 
polemical intent aside, thou)^, Goldthwait has 
gnawed off more than he can chew. He has p^d 
for the scope of his ambitions with a film that 
betrays a shocking tack of focus. 

The smouldering ant under Goldthwalt's 
misaligned magnifying glass is divorced 
salaryman Frank (Joel Murray). Living alone 
in a generic, tract-housing shitbojc Frank is 
a genial sort who finds himself constantly 
assailed by the petty tyrannies, self-glorifying 
ignorance and crass, hateful values of a world 
or. more specifically, an America on the 
road to ruin. Frank's as mad ns hell, and 
when he's unfairly sacked from his job and 
diagnosed with an inoperable brain tumour. 


he decides he simply isn't going to take 

Tooling up with heavy ordnance and 
hooking up with mouthy teen runaway Roxy 
(Tara Lynne Barr), Frankkicks the tires, starts 
the fires and takes to Che raad on a Idiling spree 
that turns out to be us scattergun as the fibn is 
scatteitp rained. 

Falling Down and Natural Born Killers are 
obvious touchstones, but lucking the spleen and 
desperation of the former or the overcranked 
psychotropic iconoclasm of the latter. GBA 
has neither impetus nor directioa Nor. it 
transpires, much by way of humour or insight. 

Rather, we're treated to endless motel 
pit-stop whinges about such sophomoric, 
fish-in-a-barrel targets as mtolerant shock- 
jocks, American Ido! contestants, people who 
park inconsiderately, teens talking too loudly 
in cinemas and - for some reason - celebrity 
screenwriter Diablo Cody. Bull’s-eyes don’t 
get much bigger or fuzzier than these. And the 
Cody reference is especially eye-rolling as 
Frank and Roxy proceed to pull apart the hip 
precocity of Juno with exactly the same kind 
of over-scripted, self-laudatory banter tl>ey’re 
supposedly deriding 

If the dialogue drags, cinematically GBA is 
running on something close to empty. There's 


no sense of place informing the action. And if we 
have no feel forwliere Frank is from, how are we 
to understand v^iere he’s headed? Perltaps the 
blank, featureless direction is itself hinting at the 
bland interchangeability of the modernAmerican 
landscape. But that’s probably crediting the film 
witha subtlety it simply doesn't deserve. 

Goldthwait shows a knack for pin-pointing 
the sulphurous hues within the kaleidoscopic 
rainbow of alienation and frustration, 
but has sadly failed to paint any of them 
black. .MUM lAlE IU\ IKS 


,\.NI'KII'.Vn().N..1/tcr the 
success of his lust film, hopes are 
Hocky Mountain High for a Panic 


4 


EN.IOV.MKNT. Goldthwait bla:i 
down Route 66 with the Tupelo 
Blues hut makes a real dog's 
hreakfast (in America) of it. 


2 


IN HKTHO.SI’I'X'T. As you Harlem 
Shuffle out of the theatre, it 's less a 
Uuuray for Hollywood than a .Vcie 
)orA- Mining Disuster. 





The Three 
5tooge& 

Directed hy PETEK EAKKEELV. 
RORUV FARRELI.V 
Starring SEAN HAVES. 

CHRIS DIAMAXTHPHIII.HS. 
WILL SASSO 
Reh-osed M'UVST 22 



^ Samsara 

Dircclrdhy RON ERICKE 
Rvhased ACHCSTRI 


S hot in breathtaking 70mm in 26 different 
countries, and supercharged with some 
astonisliingly innovative sound design, this 
foIl(nv-up to director and cinematographer Run 
Pricke's 1<)92 film Baraka is an immersive, nun- 
narrative symplnny tlrac explores the links 
between nature. Itumanily and tlie cycle oflife. 

Distinguislied by gorgeous visuals and rich 
colours. .%imsim 2 sweeps by in a mesmeric image 
stream of man and machine, destruction and 
creation, life and deatli. Among a catalogue of 
contenders, its most staggering moment is a 
sequence shotatHaj] in which millions of Islamic 
pilgrims whir iikenaii filings in accelerated time- 
lapse around the Kaaba obelisk; here rendered 
osa giant, glowing, spiritual magnet. 

Under retrospective scrutiny, some of 
the film's connections feel a little trite; the 
mass killing of chickens segues into a passage 
featuring corpulent Amerium diners, fur 


I f turning in a reasonable facsimile of the 
original Three Stooges was the goal, then the 
Earreliy brothers’ latest him is at least a partial 
success 5>eun Hayes, Chris Uisunantopoulus 
and Will Sassonail both tile voices and slapstick 
gestures of Larty, Moe and Curly. But no matter 
the reverence that the Farrellys show towards 
their source material, it’s difficult to And oil 
the pratfalling bad puns and mild gross-out 
gags engaging, even over the course of the 
Aim's relatively brief (if seemingly endless) 
90 -minute runtime. 

Unleashing our trio of holy fools into the 
world after 35 years in a Catholic orphanage, 
the Farrellys follow these overgrown children 
as they naively negotiate the bafflements of 
modem life while trying to raise the money 
needed to keep the iirphimoge afloat. 

The Aim bears an odd relatkmship to the 
contemporary landsc:ipe, which makes sense, 
since most of its frisson comes from the Stooges’ 
status as walking anachronisms Larry, Moe and 
Curly have no grasp of popular culture and their 
brand of humour hasn’t dated particuJariy well 
But the Farrellys’ attempts to satirise modern 
society are as unimaginative and Ul-conceived 
as tlie movie’s unfortunate baby-pissing set- 
piece, and as tiresome as the endless eye-poking 


gags scored to dreaiy sound-effects, 

Wlicn Moe joins the cast of a popular reaUty 
IV show and becomes a national sensation, the 
Aim seems to be reaching hard for relevance. 
Yet even as the head Stooge puts his obnoxious 
co-stars in their place, there's little joy to be 
found in taking pot-shots at cultural phenomena 
already parodied to death elsewhere. The 
Farrellys, however, save their most fatal misAre 
for the Anale, and a mawkish grab for unearned 
pathos. .VNUKIAVSCIIENKEK 


.VNTIfir.VriON, (If all the 
irunir Amoriran screen figures, 
the Three Sluages are prohahly 
the least deserving of a twenty- 
first-century rehuut. 


2 


KN.)OV.\1E.\T. The Farrelty 
hrulhers certainly seem to he 
enjoying themselves, hut chances 
are high Ihulyuu won't. 


2 


IX KETROSI’KCT. Thisone 
hareiy sticks in the memory. The 
quicker it's furgutten. the better. 



example. But such are the persuasive rhythms 
of the editing, it’s hard not to just go with the 
pulsing flow. There’s nn Intelligence at work, 
too. One extraordinary sequence subverts 
observational detachment to depict a teacher 
(played by an actor) undergoing a dramatically 
heightened nervous breakdown. To the sounds 
of a clattering percussive soundtrack, he 
constructs a papier-mdche head, and proceeds 
to destroy it while wearing it. 

It’s a horrif}nngly funny moment, 
unexpectedly redolent of the work by New 
York performance art troupe The Wooster 
Group, and it also riffs pla 3 ffully on the 
corrosive stress of modern living. By aU rijffits. 
this segment should be jarring, Instead, it 
works as a smartly reAexive comment on 
the Aim’s own observational urtiAciality. It’s 
just as constructed ns many of the wide-eyed 
anthropological shots involving 'real' people. 


The lack of narrative suggests that Samsara 
won’t be for everyone, but it’s hard to think 
of a recent work that's attained profundity 
through .such simplicity, tts melding of technical 
wizardry wilh soulful observation furnishes a 
new way of viewing the world and achieves the 
feat of making our planet seem simultaneously 
overwhelming and intimate. .VSIILEV t’l.VKK 


ANTI Cl RVTIO.N. /I's been a lung 
wail since liui iiku. 


KX.I()VMENT, .1 treat fur eyes, 
ears, brain and soul. 


IN RKTRO.SI’ECT. The sensullvn 
wears offstlghlly. hut It's still 
staggering, moving, even humbling. 


5 

4 
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^ WINNER ^ 


“THIS IS THE BEST CON-MAN STOBY SINCE CATCH ME IF YOU CAN” . ... 
“A MESMERISING, PATH-BREAKING TOUR DE FORCE”™,.™ 

“A POWERFUL FILM ABOUT LIES ANO DECEPTION”™-,.. 



FROM THE PRODUCER OF MAN ON WIRE 


THE IMPOSTER 

A FILM BY BART LAYTON 



THE BHEtTEST IUVSTERV IN THE DISAPPEARANCE OF NICHOLAS BARCLAV BEGAN THE DAY HE CAME RONiE 


IN CINEMAS AUGUST 24 


G facebook.com/theimposterfilm Q @theimposterfilm 


HFILMAi 


The Amazinq 
Spider-Marr 

Dim-led /i.v M AHl’ WKIIll 

Starring ANDRKW (lARFIKI.I), KMMA STONK. BUYS (FANS 


T here’s a scene in The Amazing Spider- 
Man that inadvertently captures the 
magic and cynicism that coalesce in 
tile summer blockbuster. Spider-Man 
(AndrewGarheld)hasjust seen off agiant lizard 
on the Williamsburg Bridge in ajaw-drapping 
display of CG wizardry. Now a child is trapped 
in a burning car dangling over the river and our 
hero must go to the rescue. As the flames creep 
closer, ^idey removes his mask and hands it 
to the bt^. “Put this on." he says, "it'd give you 
strength." And as the trembling child pulls the 
mask over his head becoming Spider-Man 
in a moment of ecstatic transfiguration you 
can practically hear the cash tills re^stering a 
million extra sales of official merchandise. 

The uneasysplicingofart and commerce has 
long been typical of HoUywoodk tentpole event 
muvies.but it stands out in The Amazing Spider- 
Man precisely because Marvel's comic-book 
do-over is such an atypical film In almost eveiy 
other respect. 

There is. of course, the question of context. 
Where Superman went 19 yesirs between 
iterations, and Batman managed eight, it’s been 
just five years since Tobey Maguire hung up 
his web-sllngers. Nevertheless. (SOO) Days of 
Summer director Marc Webb has started from 
scratch, recruiting smartly from the ranks of 
teen idols-in-waiting and reinvesting in his 
story some of the heart, humour and humanity 
absent from Sam Raimi’s unwitting finale. 

So here we go again Peter Parker, Uncle 
Ben. spider bites and superpowers; on ori|gn 
story but not as we know it. There’s Ute 
mysterious disappearance of Peter’s father, a 
scientist working on a formula to splice animal 


genes into human subjects. And there’s a new 
love interest, Gwen Stacy (Emma Roberts), 
a classmate of Parker’s who moonliidits 
(implausibly) as an intern at genetics giant 
Oseorp. where Dr Curt Connors (Rhys (fans) 
dreams of regeneratinghls arm from lizard DNA 
despite tile increasingly capricious demands of 
old man Osborn himself. 

For all its quirks, this opening act is the 
film's most laborious: the recipe may be new 
but the ingredients are stale. Still, there are 
liints that whatk to come will be worth thewaiL 
The spider-bite scene is creepy, and Peterk 
exjgoration of his powers showcases an earthy 
aesthetic grounded by DP John Schwartzman’s 
naturalistic palette of dense greys and sharp 
blacks that does much to make Parker's journey 
(literal and metaphorical) morecredible. 

And then, finally, Spider-Man takes to the 
air. thefilmtakesfliglit, and Webb’s vision comes 
soaring into its uwn. Fur all the liberal use of 
CGI in the transformation of Connors into the 
Lizard; in conjuring the playground ruufscapes 
of New York: in the climactic slQ'scraper 
showdown between good and good-gone-awry 
what’s most impressive about The Amazing 
Spider-Man is how rooted in reality it is. Webb 
hasoneb^advantage over Raimi 3D andhe 
uses it to create a sense of scale, to show how 
tiny Peter Parker is against the backdrop of this 
city and these events, and how, courageously, he 
steps out into its midst and earns the risdit to 
become Spider-Man. 

Even as Parker wrestles with his 
responsibilities, Spider-Man discovers his 
power with a ferocious sense of freedom. The 
camera responds, peering precipitously over 


ledges, free-failing, flashing from first-pereon 
to slo-ma Webb demonstrates an unexpected 
fluency for action cinema, effortlessly 
integrating the real and thecomputer-rendered. 
givingSpidey adeflnite style and muscularity in 
thefilm’s fight sequences. 

As for Garfield, he may be too pretty to play 
the nerd, but his Spldey is a mure organic, more 
insecdle creation than we’ve seen before, while 
his Peter Parker is seductive and sympathetic 
in the film’s more intimate moments. Witli a 
mega-watt smile to go with the newly buffing 
biceps, this is the stuff of movie stardom. 

There’s the usual Stan Lee cameo nonsense, 
of course. The underwritten female role. 
Moments where the film adheres too closely to 
Raimi’s original (’Miat... more blue-collar New 
Yorkers coming to -Spidey’s rescue?). And an 
emotional coda that reeks of focus-testing. 

But The Amazing Spider-Man is a major 
success story. Webb’s film stands comparison 
with Raimis, but does so much mure than tliat. 
Loa It creates its own mythology, its own magic, 
and it^ own future. Spider-Man is dead. Long 
live Spider-Man... M.m'IHK'llE.VSKI 


.VXTlCII’.VriO.N. Didn'lSam ^ 

Raimi make this already? W 

EN.U)YM KNT. 

Sam whu? 

4 

IN UKTBOSI’KC'T. There's a new 
Wehh-slinger in lawn and he's 
here la slay. 

4 
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Inlrri’iewhyAUAM LKE DAVtES Phulugraphy by V.\V\. Wll.LOnJIiBV 


Marc Webb 


F omer music video director Marc 
Webb's first fiim, (500) Days Summer. 
storriiif! Joseph Gordon-Levitt and 
Zooey Deschanel es u pair of star- 
crossed. Junfile-pop-obsessed misfits, was one 
irf the surprise hits of 20(H). But Webb has 
now taken leave of the kooky indie scene to 
direct the special effects meRalith that is The 
Amazing Spider-Man. Seemingly unfazed by the 
transition, he talks withLlVLies about risk.Jdus 
and not getting hurt... yet 


LWLies: It^ subtly unusual for a studio to 
risk sucba valuable commodity on adirector 
of a winsome indie film. But bow much of a 
risk was it to your own career to take on such 
a big responsibility? 

Marc Webb; I’m not sure if 1 think about it in 
those terms, although I think by nature I'm a 
bit of a risk-taker. It would've been really easy 
to turn this down, but I thought it was such a 
great opportunity because there are so many 
stories in the comics, and I had a different 
inflection of the character that 1 wanted to 
explore. Everything is a risk. Walking out 
of your Itouse in the morning is a risk. But 


you can’t confuse anxiety for danger. I don't 
think there was ever a threat to my persoa 
Not yet, anyway... 

No one^ really seen Ityet, though. 

Indeed. Let's see... 

Did you find the size and scale ed the 
production at all daunting? 

Well, there arealot more movi ng parts. There’salot 
more people. There’s a lot more of a management 
coraprment to it and it takes a lot of stamina. But 
'in a wny it just consumes your life. It becomes 
haUtuaL Ifskindafun...! had agreat...lt'slun. Ift 
terrible! Itk a Irk of work itk mind-numt»ng and 
tedious butthenitkiiisuexcitingandthrilling 

Did you ever have fears that this reboot was 
coming too hard on the heels of the Sam 
Raimi films? 

Sure. There were moments \riien I wondered 
what pec^Iek disposition would be, and 1 
understand why people might be cynicai or 
sceptical about that about the filmmaking 
process in Hollywood. But it's proving to be the 


case that once people see the film and see what 
we were trying to achieve they become more 
interested and willing to accept it on its own 
terms. And... well, we'll see ultimately if tiuitk 
true, but at Uie end of the day / was curious 
about h. 1 asked myself, 'Wouldl want to see tills 
movie?’ Absolutely I’d be the first person in line. 

Wbat do you feci 'ITie Amazing Spider-Man 
brii^ to the blockbuster? 

What was fun for me.. What [ wanted to do is, 
despite all the action, I wanted to make dial 
small movieand I wantedfo find the spontaneity. 
There’s so much pressure when you’re doing 
s bhf movie to get the day dune on time and 
make everything rijdd and everything exactly 
right and plan every detail, but I wanted to 
have tliiit spontaneity and looseness that 1 love 
in independent cinema and inject that into a 
big movie. The greatest blockbusters always 
have really good character work. Take Jaws 
JJ Abrams talks about this and look at the 
fatlier-son relationship: that is as good a human 
drama as you're ever going to find. Same goes for 
Close Encounters. Those scenes where Richard 
Dreyfuss is with his family and he's breakinginto 
tears thatkjust great fuckingdrama. 





Ai Weiwei: Never Sorry 

Directed hy ALISON KLAV'MAN 
SlarringM WEIWEI. l)A\yiN(i CHEN. VINO (JAO 
Released MHiV^T 10 


W hat is the biggest difference between 
cats and humans? Yuu can hear 
Ai Weiwei's take on this specialist 
question earlyon in thisubsorbingdocumentary 
portrait of the controversial Chinese artist. 
We won't spoil thinj?! by revealing the answer, 
but the logic behind his response reveals the 
sideways creativity and sense of sly political 
redstance that has made Weiwei one of China's 
leading oiltural figures. 

Feted both at home and abroad, Weiwei 
helped design the iconic Bird’s Nest Stadium for 
the Beying Olympics, and made news here by 
covering the vast floor space of the Itite Mudern 
Turbine UaU with 100m porcelain sunflower 
seeds. But his art has increasingly taken on 
a political dimension, and he has emerged in 
recent years as one of the most prominent 
critics of the Communist audiorities. 

A deserving subject for a feature-length 
documentary, then, and journalist-turned- 
filmmaker Alison Klayman generally does 
a fine job in conveying his importance. 
Following the artist in the lead-up to a 
couple of big international exhibitions, this 
is a fascinating account of Weiwei's working 
methods. Like Damien Hirst, the SS-year- 
old is more of an ideas man than hands-on 
artist overseeing teams of workers who 
actually produce the large-scale exhibits 
that figure in his recent shows. As he matter- 


of-factly explains to Klaymun: “I mainly 
make decisions." 

But these decisions have lately tidopted 
a belligerent stance towards the governing 
regime, an attitude that found a huge audience 
when Weiwei started tweeting his defiance to a 
community of dedicated acolytes. Investigating 
the deaths of thousands of children in the 
2008 Sichuan earthquake, Weiwei was beaten 
senseless by local cops and had to have surgeiy 
afew weeks later. 

Weiwei documented this, and his subsequent 
attempts to clia tge the officers who attacked him. 
shouting as loudly us possible online about this 
official attempt to silence him. A true dissenter 
for theageofsocialnetworiting Weiwei practices 
political protest as performance art (or maybe 
the other way round) a point cumpellingly 
made by this documentary’s countless shots of 
Weiwei compulsively tweeting the progress of 
his official complaint towards the cop who beat 
him up. 

impressive stuff, and the film leaves you 
with a strong admiration for Weiwei's quiet 
bravery. Unsettled by his vocal opposition, 
the regime has tried subtler ways to suppress 
his views, most recently detaining him for 81 
days for tax evasion. Klayman is there, with 
her camera, when he returns from custody, his 
customary optimism momentarily dimmed. 
But he's soon back tweeting, back worrying his 


mum, who at one puint is poignantly Aimed 
ciqiressing concerns about the risks of so much 
protesting "Wiiat can you do?" asks Weiwei 
with a shrug. 

Never Sorry isn't the most sophisticated of 
Alms. With the exception of a few gossipy tidbits 
notably the married Weiwei’s affair with a 
younger woman that produces his Arst son 
this portrait doesn’t probe the artisft darker 
^pects. At times, it even plays like a campaign 
video for Weiwei’s views. Still, these are views 
worth listening to, and expressed at real 
personal rUk by this remarkable man. Biased 
though it may be, Never Sorry has nothing to 
Vologise for. EIIW.MIII l..\\VfH:NS4>\ 


.SNTICII’.VnON. China's IcuJwg 
contemporary arlhi reveals oil 


3 


EN.I()VM KNT. Fascinating 
account of Weiwei’s practice and 
polities that gives centre stage to 
his charismatic personality. 


4 


IN’ IlKTHD.SIMiC’T. It's not the 
most rounded of views, hut this 
is still a stirring porlruil of one 
of the leading erilies of the 
Chinese uulhorilirs. 
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Whether your interest is in the theory and analysis of contemporary film, or you relish a more 
practical involvement with this powerful medium, we have a postgraduate course for you. 

The Rim Studies MA enables you to fxus on the academic investigation of film and its many 
genres, whilst the film making MA offers you the opportunity to make your own films, direct 
your ftiture and create your own perfect ending. 

Full and part-time options start in September 201 2. 

www.kingston.ac.u!<.''fESsf! rn 
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Marina Abramovic: The Artist is Present 

Directed hy MATTIIKW AKKRS 

Starring MARINA ABRAMOVIC. DAVll) BLAINE. .JAMES FRANCO 
Kelearcd .ICI.V fi 


F ur three montlu in 2010, the lituded. 
Belgnide-born 'grandmother of 
performance art’, Marina Abramovic. 
sat in silence at a simple wooden table and 
invited oniookers to join her, one at a time, 
and look into her eyes. She became the living 
centrepiece of a major retrospective at New 
York’s Museum of Modem Art. 

At 63, Abramovic remains statuesque, 
smooth-skinned, poised, weapon-like, But 
director Matthew Akers also captures her 
vulnerable side, countorpointlng the fearless 
manner in which she offers herself up to her 
audience. Her career spans three decades, in 
which time Abramovic has pushed the limits 
of her body, repeatedly experimenting with 
states of consciousness and the n^stic, 
ritualistic origins of performance art. Most 
disturbing of all is her fascination with knives, 
or the footage of a piece in which she entered 
a burning star-shaped object and passed out 
due to the lack of oxygen. 

Akers makes sense of Abramovic's 
enigmatic presence, contextualising her 
performance at MoMA with clips from her 
earlier work and candid interviews with the 
artist herself, one of which takes the form of 
a characteristically bizarre conversation with 
magician David Blaine, a fellow exponent 


of conceptual stunt endurance. While the 
central subject of Akers’ film a chronicle of 
the performance at MoMA may veer towards 
the tedious, the powerful aura of conviction 
and intensity exuded by Abramovic makes for 
utterly beguiling viewing. The charged glances 
exchanged between artist and audience are 
heightened via Akers' close-ups of eyes, 
intimately synthesising the live experience of 
the eventonfilm. 

The most extraordinary thing about The 
Artist is Present is the frequent shift from 
performance space to life outside it. We see 
Abramovlcbeforcandufterherlongdaysinthe 
museum, shoulders relaxing, robe gathered up. 
flashing a nervous smile. This comes as a relief 
not only for the artist, but for viewers. Sheexi Is 
the self-induced trance-like state and enters 
the real world again, something deliberately 
absent from the performance itselt 

We also see her work ingwith agroup ofyoung 
artists^ part ofa re treat, preparingthem for are- 
enactment of five historical pieces that flesh-out 
the retrospective, Refreshingly, Abramovick 
teacliing methods are unpretentious, direct 
and charming in one scene, we observe her 
entiiusiastically cooking some sort of broth 
for her students before skipping uiT with tlieir 
mobile phones in u wicker basket. 


At the end of the film, we witness the closing 
moments of Abramovic’s MoMA performance. 
Shemoves forward off her chair, still ina crouched 
position, before slowly stmiiditening her back, 
her eyes darting about the museum space. The 
audience applauds warmly and Abramovic beams 
ina white dress, exidng her own self-portrait and 
leavidgher legacy behind. 

If the intention of Akers’ film is to reach a 
wider audience, it should achieve this aim. It’s 
not a biographical exercise, nor is it an homage 
to the artist its appeal is more universal than 
that. The question is whether or not yew hove 
the stamina to pull up a chair at Abramovic’s 
table. l),\\lV\QriM,I\AN 


ANTK II'.VriON. There aren't 
many films that feature an artist 
staring across a table at strangers 
for eight hours. 

3 

EN.I()YMKNT, Surprisingly 
effective documentary, smoothly 
structured and entertaining. 

4 

IN RKTROSl’KCT. .\hramovie is 
nothing less than magnetic. 

4 



Searching for 
Sugar Min 

Directed hr MAtJK HEND.tKI.I.on, 
Starring MAI.IK BENIMELLOI'I.. 
noDRinrE/ 
flp/posprf Jl'LY 27 

Man, won't you huriy / 'Cos I’m tired 
J of these scenes / For a blue coin won't you 
brinR back / All those colours to n^ dreami' 
Four lines you've probably never sun^ in the 
shower. Or anywhere else, for that matter. If you 
happen to be South African, however, these lyrics 
carry a particular cmodona! resonance. ThatV 
accordinft to the two music lovers at the centre 
of Swedish director Malik Hendjelloul^ enitaging 
Bok-rock-doc. Together, these men one record 
store owner; one ex-joumo buff the legacy of 
enigmatic Detroit singer/songwriter Rodriguez 
(aka “Sugar Mao'), whose commercially 
disastrous ddrut LP Cofd facts became acultural 
phenomenon In South Africa in the 1970s. 

The Stones? Elvis? Rodriguez was bigger 
than them both. But it wasn’t just the catchy 
riffs and craggy timbre that made Sugar Man 
a hit his melancholic urban poetry and anti- 



est^Iishment ideology struck a chord with 
a generation of young white South Africans 
desperate to throw back the apartheid curtain. 
Yet despite Rodriguez’s songs being adopted as 
national protest anthems, the man behind the 
music was a mystery. Rumour fuelled the myth. 
Some said ho committed suicide, st|ueezing 3.38 
in his mouth mid-way throuf^ a set. As otlters 
had it. it was lighter fluid and a match tliat 
sparked the legend. 

It's a sweel hook one Rodriguez himself 
would be proud of that signals a tonal shlR 
from hazy fan eulogy to noirish page-turner, 
as numerous interviewees retrace their steps, 
feeling their w^ towards a few basic truths from 
the late 1990s. To reveal anything more would 
be to undermine Bendjelloul’s nimble (if talking 
heads-heavy) retelling ofan elaborate, frequently 
astonisliing true story. Like Rodriguezk Dyian- 


esque brand of working-class folk-rock, Sugar 
Man is a film best discovered and experienced 
first-hand. AUA.M WddUUAKI) 


ANTH'll*.\ri()N. Sure. The 
Apprciilicc is u chucktv. Hut Ju 
ii'c really need u fealure-lenylh 
hiugraphy of llrllaln'x foremast 
celehrity husiness miiynutr'/ 
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EN.IOY.M E.NT. .1/; aSsorhiny and 
upliftiny doc that rivals Catfish fur 
sheer sirunger-than-ficlion thrills. 
Oreat soundtrack, too. 


IN KKTKO.SI’HCT. 'Meessing 
iTunes Store...' 


4 
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Strawberry Reids 

Directed hy FR.WCES l,E.\ 

.Starring ANNA .MAllELEY. 

CHRISTINE BOTTOMI.EY. 

EMl’N ELLIOTT 
flc/cosfd Jl'LY 4 



H ot lazy summers, the kind that make 
peoplego brawling, go falling into bed wdth 
each other and maybe go a little crazy. If you 
find it Iiard to remember a time when we hud 
that kind of weather, Frances Lea's Strawberry 
Fields offers an intoxicating reminder. 

Two sisters, Gillian (Anna Madeley) and 
Emily (Christine Bottomley), start working as 
pickers on a strawberry farm. It’s casual work. 
Veiy casual Time is spent smoking joints 
and having sex. Gillian came there to escape 
her sister’s manipulative control, Emily, 
meanwhile, follows her and immediately starts 
trying to destroy her new relationship with 
Emun Elliott's charming Scottish drifter, Kev. 

Bottomley is darkly compelling as the 
troubled sibling, provoking Kev into rages 
driven os much by lust us fury. Elliot ricochets 
back an equally engaging performance, though 
poor Madeley gets caught in thecrussfire. 


She’s a good actress, but playing the shy. 
repressed character is harder and a lot less 
fun than being the bad boy or the bitch. Both 
sisters display an infantile quality, but while 
Bottomley can pass it off as part of her mild 
insanity, Madeley's awkward naivety can feel 
clunky and overcooked. 

According to Lea, Strawberry Fields was 
inspired by A Streetcar Named Desire, and 
there are definitely moments when the games 
being played create a similar electricity. 
Elsewhere, though, the theatricality is forced. 
Token gestures are made at filling out a back- 
story. but the characters mostly exist in an 
oddlydreamy void. 

As a rites-of-passuge movie, it also seems 
strange that Lea has cast actors in their 
early thirtie.s. These characters only come 
together for a few days, and even allowing for 
a little midsummer madness, their volatile and 


intense feelings for one another can seem a 
little absurd. They would have been far more 
convincing coming from teenagers stumbling 
painfully through these emutions for the first 
time. .IE.kSI('.M.AMKEI(T 


•VNTICII'.Vl'ION, Tennessee 
Williams in the English 
countryside sounds wonderful. 


EN.IOY.M ENT, .\ few false notes 
hut the dark rivalries and erotic 
tension are eaptivatiny. 


4 
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IN llE'I'llOSI’EfT. Heuulifully 
shut and nio.stly well executed. 

Leu and her east are worth looking 
outfor. 


3 



In Your Hands 

Itinrli-d ftrLULA DOIt.LON 
Starring KRISTIN SCOTT THOMAS. 
PIO MARMAl. .IKAN l•llll.ll•l•K 
ECOFFEY 
flc/.*os('rfjrLY2« 


T here's nothing groundbreaking about the 
premise. A middle-cliiss doctor kidnapped 
an unstable patient with a grudge, A victim who 
grows to love hereaptor.Acaptorwhogrows tolove 
his victim- Or does iihe? Or does he? Or do they? 

Every time you think Lola Doillon's 
claustrophobic yet strangely lightweight drama 
has reached a Rrm conclusion, it pulls a buit- 
and-swilch and leaves you instead with yet 
another would-be provocative twist 

As narrative cinema goes, tliere's nothing 
necessarily wrong with this, but it does make 
it harder to invest in the emotional reality of 
misused medic, Anna (Kristin Scott Tliomas). 
It’s telling that the film's opening 15 minutes 
are its most effective, attempting to make you 
feel something rather tlian cheating you into 
thinking something. Aima escapes from what it 
later transpres was a days-iong ordeal Shell- 


Detachment 

Direrled hy TONY K.\YE 
.S'forW/iflADRIEN BRODY, 

SAMI (J.VYLE. MARCIA <i.\Y HARDEN 
ffe/eosed JULY 13 

I n Lake of Fire, Tony Kite's 2006 abortion 
documentary, the British director brou^t 
a fierce intelligence to a politically sensitive 
subject- With Detachment, he’s attempted 
to repeat tlie trick, this time in the fictional 
framework of America's failing public 
school system. 

Adrien Brody gives a typically lugubrious 
performance as substitute teacher ileniy 
Barthes. Drafted into an embattled school, 
he is embroiled in the long, slow retreat of 
teaching standards. It’s a situation made worse 
by economic crisis, political interference and 
classrooms of kids who have learned to give up 
on themselves before society does. 

Kaye has employed ewry visual 
embellishment he can think of to bring this 
world to life. Violent chalkbonni animations, 
abstract dream sequences and documentaiy 
cut-aways all punctuate the narrative, while 
dialogue scenes are pointedly framed and self- 
consciously edited. 



shocked, she makes her wi^' home. The tiny 
realities of re turn ingto life as she left it following 
this incomprehensible trauma (the voicemails 
tliat have built up on her phone are a resonant 
detaiDare evoked in brisk, subtle strokes. 

One wishes the film retained its focus on 
this period, but Doillon instead uses it only as a 
framing device for fiiishbacks to Anna's time ns 
a prisoner. Horcaptor,Yiinn(PioMarmaf).isan 
unstable man out to avenge hie wife, who died in 
ambiguous circumstances. Giving his character 
a sympathetic motive is presumably designed 
to otfijet the viciousness with vriiich he treats 
Anna, but he’s such a one-note brute that Ills 
reasonlngbarely registers. 

Whafs worse is his abrupt transformatioa 
into a plausible romantic hero. The emotional 
dynamics of Stockliolm syndrome deserve a 
more thorough explomtion than they receive 


here, where whiplash-inducing u-turns render 
the entire third act dimly ludicrous. Perhtqjs 
this is how the syndrome really works, but 
fidelity to reality is not an excuse for a failure 
to convince on film. EMM.VDiBDIN 


.\NTICII’.\'i'll)\. Familiar 
premise, hut the vampuel east and 
psyehuluyieui fucus Intriyues. 


EN.IOV.\l ENT. A eompelliny 
study of a kidnuppiny that gives 
way to meludrama. 


IN IIETHO.SPECT. Kristin Scott 
Thomas impresses, hut the third 
act turns everything lu mush. 


3 
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These devices aren’t to be confused with 
ideas, however. There’s very little room for 
tJiose in a film that rejects nuance for a series 
of worst-case-seenario scare stories. While 
Kaye's instincts as a director have always been 
provocative, here Uiey fail him. Hisintention isn't 
to analyse the systemic failings of US schools: 
itk to batter the audience into submission. But 
tliere’s only so much misery that can be shoved 
down your tliroat before you choke. 

And for all diat Detachment affects the 
air cf an art film, it’s beholden to the most 
toxic cliclies of the genre: the aggressive kid 
transformed by 'sir'; the staff as fucked-up as 
their pupils; the teaiy breakdowns and tenuous 
redemptions. And all of it rendered with an ad 
mankeyeforstyle.lnone part icularty egregious 
scene. Kaye shoots a young girl's suicide with all 
the cold beauty and emotional absence of a car 
commercial 

With Carl Lund’s script lifting liberally 
from the Dawson's Creek school of sixth-form 


psychology, the film’s flaws overdiadow decent 
performances from Broify and Sami Gayle that 
briefly threaten to rescue it Pixie-featured, 
tough but brittle, Gayle in particular makes a 
convincingly vulnerable young woman whose 
fate provides Deiavlunenlwith its one authentic 
grace note. M.VlTIHK'HENSkI 


.YNTlCIP.VnON. After the 
development hell oV'lllack Water 
Transit, it's yuud tu have Tuny 
Kaye hack in cinemas. 


5 


EN.I()VMENT. A film every 
hit as Iruuhied as the characters 
it portrays. 


IN UKTItOSI’EC'T. It's a vaguely 
elegant brute of a film, hut a lung 
wayfrum Kaye's best. 


2 

2 





cinema enters a new gfa, 

will a century oidi^de 

be left behind? 


★ ★ ★ ★ 

THIS FILM IS A DOCUMENT 

Tu rxc viL/cir;wT vki i-^r^i r» I 



18TH ENCOUNTERS SHORT FILM 
AND ANIMATION FESTIVAL 

18-23 SEPTEMBER BRISTOL, UK 

SHORT FILMS 
BOLD IDEAS 

Six days of screenings, workshops, debates, special 
guests and gala events in a dazzling programme 
spanning film animation, performance and music. 
One of the best known showcases and meetmg 
points for emerging international talent, with unique 
opportunities to network with industry professionals. 

"A GREAT PLACE TO MAKE CONTACTS, TALK BUSINESS 
AND SPOT POTENTIAL STARS OF TOMORROW." 

Screen International 

ENCOUNTERS- FESTIVAL.ORG.UK 

Toil Ml ^ ^OEnoountezsSFF 




El Bulli: Cooking in Progress 

Dirnlrd hy CKHKON WKTZKL 

Starring VV.nR.W ADKIA. OKIOI. CASTIU). KUl AKt) XATRI CII 
Ht'hasrd .tilt, V 27 


W hen German writer/director 
Gereon Wetzel started shooting a 
documentary about world-beating 
Catalonian restaurant El Bulli in 2008, did he 
know that its star, Ferran Adrih, was publishing 
a book of culinary secrets that year? The hook 
offers insif^its into how to construct your 
own liquorice-infused jelly lasagne and pne 
nut marshmallows. The him shows us men in 
white coats mumbling about cherimoya and 
matsutake with little estplunation about what's 
actually going on. 

The problem willi El Bulli: Cooking in 
Progress is tiiat its subjects are bent double 
over fragments of vacuumised vegetable, 
and the triple Michelin star-winning Adria is 
withdrawn to the point of misanthropy. When 
his minions address him, he stares moodi^ 
into flte middle distance. When they offer him a 
morsel they’ve spent all morning preparing, he 
stares impassively at them for what seems like 
aminute before delivering his terse verdict “It's 
simply bad." he says of one experiment "Don't 
give me anything thatk not good." 

There's much to learn over the course of 
100 minutes, and if you're the sort who boils 
easy-cook pasta every day for lunch, the artistic 


rigour with which Adria sculpts his dishes will 
come as a revelation. The narrative starts at the 
end ofone season at the restaurant, with cutlery 
and appliances being shrink-wrapped, and ends 
at the beginning of the next In between. Adria 
and his team spend six months conducting 
'research' on new textures, combinations of 
flavours and waysofpresentingitail, 

There are rules. Uist year, we team, foam 
was forbidden, as Adri& previously pioneered 
the idea of turning unlikely foodstuffs into 
molecules of ulr. This season, certain tastes 
must be experimented with, like kaki (Japanese 
persimmon) and sweet potato, which is juiced, 
fried, emulsifled. turned into biscuits, and 
Anally makes it into the menu as a species of 
gnocchi. “At the moment,” Adria says from 
the testing kitchen, "what matters is whether 
something is magical and whether it opens up 
a new patli.” Later, he will work on making it 
actually taste good. 

Oriol Castro opens up one new path when 
he tosses some ice onto his plate of gravy in a 
cheap restaurant, and comes up with the idea of 
a vinaigrette studded with Ice pellets and served 
with mini tangerines. A French sommelier is 
credited with giving die team a fresh direction 


when he starts rifling on a spider diagram of 
scents he's concocted. He talks about how 
cardamom and bergamot together smell like 
Muscat. Eucalyptus, fennel and yuzu (a sour 
Asian mandarin) are also discussed. 

All this is tantalising; the full 30-course 
menu shown In stills at the end of the film 
crystallised Parmesan, veal cartilage, pine 
seedlings, blossoms, bone marrow tartar looks 
sublime. And it's good that someone managed to 
document the secretive back rooms at El Bulli 
before It closed in July last year. But it's a slow, 
repetitive work with too many shots Liuit feel 
like filler. The food is artful. The film? Not so 
much. .IES.SII<IU,.iMI 


.VNTICII'.Vno.N. A peek behind 
hallowed yoslronumlc doors? 

Yes please. 


EN.)()YM KNT 

. Chopping, frying. A 

tasting... A snui 

ize-buuehe. ^ 

IN IIKTIIO.SI’I 

Kl'T. Yes. the food ^ 

looks amu:ing. 

No. you won't hr 2 

buying u \wuu 





Words hy ADAM LEE DAVIES 


Lunch Wagon Girls 


DIHKCTi:i) IIY 

Krnest Pintoff 


STAHHINC] 

Pamela Bryant, Rosannc 
Katon, Candy Moore 


TRAILKHS 

Q-Factor, Track Meet, 

The Lynching of Lollipop Jonny 


CllKRRVPICK; 

‘'She's got 'Early American' features like 
Cochise coming through a hairdryer." 


1981 



I f, as French chancer Jean-Luc Godard has it, all you need to 
kickstart a movie is a gun and a $$rl then surely using simple 
mathematics if you were to multiply the girl by three and 
subtract the gun for a riiiny new catering truck, the resulting 
film grows exponentially in quality. That, at least, seems to be the 
grt^^ blueprint behind Lunch Wagon GMs. a film that offers a 
freewheelin' mystety tour throufSi the ass menagerie of dopers, no- 
hopers, grifters, drifters and cops of a downscale, proto-l^randno LA. 

Hie him follows three gamine, clothing'aversc centrefold types 
who inherit a lunch wagon. Plot-wise thatk it until a late fiuriy 
insists they unwittingly and believe us. it's unwitting foil butll 
a jewel robbery and an entirely separate bullion heist occurring 
at the same time. They are subsequently chased around the dusty 
canyons of the San Fernando Vall^ by afurcoat-clad hitwoman who 
resembles Joan Crawford’s reanimated corpse. Pack tirat out with 
a sidebar concerning a talent diow, the New Wave rock stylings of 
one-hit wonders Missing Persons and their song “Mental Hopscotch’, 
andyotfvegota so-so VHS shelf-filler toslot between Gus Pump GiWs 
and.Waml>u;ger,- The Motion Picture. 

But there’s a surprtsin^y infectious mood at play witliin LWG 
that elevates it far above such comparable sex-comedy/fried mince- 
based fate, indeed, wliat else would you expect of tlie producers 
behind One-Armed Boxer II. KnoekeraUpandDynamlteChicken? 

idle conjecture this nruy be, but the shooting schedule of f.lVG 
appears to have been wholly timed around the relative largesse 
afforded by blind spots in the California Hif^way Patrol's morning 


shift-change patterns. This not only allows the film to sparkle with 
the star-spangled early morning sunsliine that warmed the likes of 
The Bad News Bears, Adrian Lyne s Foxes and even Boogie Nights 
(all similarly shot in and around the San Fernando Valley), but also 
resultsmamovie that's infused with insane summertime bounce and 
devil-may-care traffic violations. 

This is seal o’ the pants Roger Corman filmmaking at its finest, 
where plot is decreed by the discovery, loan organibling debt pay-off 
of an outr6 vehicle/grundy effects reel/haunted guitar. Where 
character is dictated by whatever pas.sing nun-actor can fit into the 
pre-existing costumes, and where the setting is any flyblown strip 
of demilitarised swampland or stretch of featureless Californian 
outback. Anywhere, that is. that doesn't require a filming permit. 

In his caustic Hollywood memoir Set Up. Joke, Set Up, Jake. 
producer Rob Long summed up Ids experience of Tinseltown during 
the '80s by recount!:^ a typical meeting with a studio executive trf the 
time. 'Youcould go into an office onany lot in tnwnandsay.Tvegot 40 
pages of script about some kids who inheritasurfing academy, the keys 
to a condemned beach house and DanAykroydforfour days in June”, 
and you'd have a green light before you'd even finished your pitch.' 

Long's example is, of course, an apocryphal movie. But it is 
nonetheless one we have alL in some piecemeal form or another, 
seen. If it wasn't a beach house It was the aforementioned haunted 
guitar. And if it wasn’t surfing, it was some bootless road trip or 
Uist-act, must-win roller derby. Or a lunch wagon. 

But Dan Aykroyd? Yeali. it was always him. 


Le Petit Nicolas 

Itirerlcd hv LAl'RKNT TIUAHI) 

Starrinii M AXIM K (lODAHT. 
VALKRIKLKMRKl'IKK. 

KAI) MBRAI) 

Ri-h-ased AriU ST 24 

B ack in 2005, publisher Elialdon released some 
plush English editions of Le Petit Nicolas, 
a best-selling series of French children’s books 
which began thdr run inl95tt Part of the charm 
of writer Rene Goscinny’s tales of a scampish 
schoolboy and his diums is derived from artist 
Jean-Jacques Sempe’s captivating illustrations, 
which this Rim's Franco-Belpan producers have 
sensibly declined to emulote, instead creating a 
wurid full of col our and incident. 

From the opening moment when the boys 
pose for an old-fashioned school photo, it's 
clear we're in that world of childhood cherished 
by conservatives the one that never really 
existed. The vignettes of Goscinnys originals 
are here given form in Nicolas' fear that he’s 
about to get a little brother. His schoolmates' 
attempts to help him include a scheme inspired 
by Goscinny’s own Asterk books. 

The film happily eschews Ame7i'e-like 



winsomeness the kids stay largely on the right 
ade of cute and for the most part, director 
Laurent Tiraixl encourages his cast to pais 
up desperate mugging for deadpan glances. 
Nicolas’ parents (played by Valerie Lemercier 
and Kad Merad) may not have got the memo, 
but Sandrine Kiberlaln (so great in 2009V 
Mademoiselle Chambori) hits the right notes as 
the boys’ teacher, despite the adults having less 
toworkwith than the kids. 

1'irard is currently working on the latest 
Asterix adventure and was the writer of 
rom-com I Do, starring Charlotte Gainsbouig 
and Alain Chabat, who contributes to this 
script. Much care lias gone into this delicate 
creation, from the lovely title sequence inspired 
by Sempe’s original drawings, throu^ Klaus 
Badelt’s sprightly soundtrack, to cameos from 
such veterans of French cinema as Michel 
Galabru and Anemone, 


Le Petit Nicolas may he too wilfully 
anachronistic for young tastes, and it may 
only be of interest to those non-French 
speakers who forked out for Phaidon’s 
plush books. But those happy few are in for 
atreat. OMKKAl.l 


.\NTIC’ll‘.\’ri()N. Ifslhulohl 
conundrum: how to briny a much- 
loved character to the hiy screen? 


EN.IOV.\l E.VT. A divcriiny 
alternative to more hiyh-octane 
kiddie fare. 


IN IlKTHO.Sl'KCT. Needs 
sharper dialogue and some 
mure oriyinui scenarios. 


3 

3 
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s The Giants 

D/rerfed hi BOLLI I.ANNERS 
Starring MARTIN .M.SSEN. 
ZACHARIE CHASSERIAIID. 
P.Vl’L BARTEL 
fle/eosed JULY 13 



A ctor and occasional director Bouli 
banners brings die dry wit and 
melancholic understatement of his 200S 
debut. Ullranova, to the coming-of-oge drama 
in this impressionistic modern-day Babes In 
the (Foods tale. Brothers Seth (Martin Nissen) 
and Zak (Zacharie Chas.seriaud) are passing 
a humid summer at their recently deceased 
grandfather’s house deep in the Belgian 
countryside, hanging out with local boy Danny 
(Paul Bartel) and getting up to all kinds of 
mischief: scoring weed; chugging cheap liquor; 
and talking (a lot of) bullshit. 

This idyllic pitch is queered by the boys’ 
rapidly diminishing funds, and it’s clear that 
mum won’t be coughing up any time soon. She 
U present only as the unlteard side of phone 
conversations that become shorter and rarer 
as the three grungeketeers' desperation lands 
them a deal with local gangster Beef that is, 
at best, ill-advised. Homeless and mostly 


soaked-through, the boys embark on a series of 
disaster- tinged capers. 

In fact, the peril is mild, with Beef 
more cartoon baddie than Frank Booth- 
style neighbourhood monster. The film’s 
real emotional hook and what allows it 
to overcome some baggy plotting is its 
believable evocation of a pre-adult sense of 
invincibility. It’s a trait that recalls Dennis 
Potter’s Blue Remembered Hills, a drama 
which, like The Giants, also captured the 
hermetic reality of childhood make-believe. 

As the boys strike out for their own personal 
frontier, there are nods, too, to classic American 
coming-of-agers. in die warmth and trust of 
their friendship, IDSfi’s Stand By Me is the most 
obvious antecedent. But, infuct, the detachment 
and amoral appedte for destruction displayed 
bytJieprotagonists ismuchclnsertutheteenoge 
alienation on display in that year’s altogetJier 
more ambiguous River's Edge. 


The golden lijdit and lush valley setting 
may take the harsh edge off the film’s bleaker 
moments, but there’s still a cote of gleeful 
savagery wliicli is ultimately tempered by the 
looming adult world and the numbness of 
abandonment. I'.MiLFUiU'I.IH'lill 


.VNTICII’.VnON. 'Ilelyian 
countryside"? The home of piy- 
holheriny ehoculatiers'? 


1 


KN'.IOY.MKNT. Knyaying tow-key 
performuncps and epic landscape 
phuluyraphy more than make up for 
lapses in narrative focus. 


3 


IN HKTItOSl’Kt’T. Wistful, 
heuullful-lookiny hut us trunsient 
us that land of lost content. 


3 



Out on AUGU',T6th 

two filnns from Japan's new 

KING Of CULT Cl 


9 third window films 



THE GUARDIAN 
RADIO TIMES 


DAILY RECORD 
CINE-VUE 


;AH-mASTERPIEc:E 
:i.. of thr 
iCANTDIREnORS 




MOST SIGl 


LITTLE WHITE LIES 


L0VE3XP0SURE 


^ ;:-ono s lOl;" cult epic 
I 'icjs its way onto blu ray 

featuring a new high definition 
transfer supervised by the director 
)lus 

more than 2 hours of Making Ofs, 
Deleted Scenes, Interviews & more! 


thirdwindowfilms.com a 'like' us at facebook.com/thirdwindowfiims 'follow' us at twitter.com/thirdwindow 



Brave 

Dircvti-d hy MARK ANDRKWS. HHKNDA CHAPM AN. STKVK PI HCKt.t. 
Starring KKIJA MACDONAI.I). BII.LV CMNNMIJ-V. EMMA THOMPSON 
Kfirasrd ACiiCST 17 


D isregard tlie Luxo ident and typically 
charming complementary short, and 
there’s something irredeemably un- 
Pixar-likeaboutBnjve.Insomeways.thestudio's 
thirteenth feature is its most progressive. In 
gutsy young Princess Merida (Kelly Macdonald) 
it boasts the first Pixar heroine, and there are 
notable artistic milestones, too (this is by some 
distance Pixur’s must beautiful film). But a 
dynamic female lead even one whose coming- 
of-age isn't legitimised by the pursuit of some 
impossibly chiseled Prince Charming isn't 
enough to remedy the lack of ambition in this 
stock Scottish f^le. 

Throigh asequence of sweeping establishing 
shots we're transported to the heart of the 
Scottish Hi^ands, a backdrop ns dramatic and 
untamed as Merida’s cascading copper locks, 
sometime during tbe tenth century, Merida, 
an outdoorsy. independent young woman, 
is horrified to learn that her parents, bovine 
King Fergus (BillyConnolly) and pushy C^een 
Elinor (Emma Thompson), hove invited three 
neighbouring clans to join them in finding her 
a suitor. Determined to shape her own fate. 


Merida defies custom during an archery contest 
between the first-borns of each cian chief, 
plunging the kingdom into chaos with a single 
twang of her bow in the most explicitly feminist 
scene in Pixar’s history, 

Merida is role model, action figure and new- 
school Disney Princess all rolled into one. A 
freckled crossbreed of Kntniss Everdcen and 
Rebekali Br(x)ks, her rebellious streak will excite 
younger viewers but not so much ns to upset 
Middle America (onecynical piece of scripting has 
Merida vehemently prod aim her heterosexuality, 
justtodispelany faint insinuation that she miglit 
be a lesbian). And yet Merida's story is neither 
contenqjorary nor socially relevant enough to 
raise Bnrve to the heists of Pixar’s other family 
value-oriented adventures, The Incredibles and 
Finding Nemo. Indeed, for a film about finding 
tire courag? to break free from tradition, ftnrveis 
disaHJointingly conventional, 

The bigquestion Is, why would a studio that 
hasbuiltitsnameon the present-day escapades 
of a big-hearted cowboy, missing fish, lovesick 
robot and Michelin-starred rodent suddenly 
opt for a Par, Par Away yam mure typical of its 


parent company? There’s no obvious answer. 
What is clear, however, is that two years and 
as many sequels into the current decade, 
this svih-Tangled shopping cart of pilfered 
fairy tale motifs from bubbling cauldrons 
and charmed potions to accursed beasts and 
mystical woodland sprites suggests Pixar’s 
sense of imagination no lunger matches its 
tqipetite for technical innovation. Your move. 
DreamWorks. AII.WI WOOimAKl) 


.VNTICIP.XTION. Fixar's first 
female protagonist heads up its 
first original story for three years. 


EN'.IOA'.MKNT. it’s nut Cars 2 
had, hut Hrave is way below the 
studio's gold standard. 


4 


5 


IN ItETItOSI’UC’T. Visual 
splendour compensates fur the 
narrative shorleomings and lueh 
of emuliiinal depth. Just. 


3 



Dr. Seuss’ 
The Lorax 

Directed hy Cmm KKNAUl). 

KVI.B kaLda 

Starring DAWY DEVITO. 
ED HELMS, ZAf EEKON 
flc/fosfrf JULY 27 



Rng Pong 

Directed by Ell’CMI IIARTFOUD 
Starring LES D'ARl'Y, 

DOROTEIY DELOW, LESA MODLEC'EE 
Reteosed Jl'LY 6 

S ick of the all-too-famlUar seasonal blues 
tied to the inevitable trouncin^i of an ill- 
tempered Scot or II lawn-spoilint<millinnaires? 
I.es D'Arcy is here to help. At 80, the weight- 
iifling widower from Wakefield is Britain^ best 
hope for glory at tlie over-8l)s Table Tennis 
Grampionships in Inner Mongolia But he^ 
up against some stiff competition in the form 
of former Swedish champion Rune Forsberg 
a long-term friend and rival, not to mention 
Chinese hotshot Sun Lao and Aussie treasure 
Dorothy Delow who, at 200-years-old, is the 
tournament's most senior paddle-wagger. 

•TAthy are you participating in this 
competition?" a stereotypicaliy chirpy Chinese 
TV reporter asks Delow In a pre-match 
interview. "You’re so old!” That may be so. but 
it doesn't make our Dot any less a competitor. 
Indeed, age is merely a formality for the 


I n barren, all-plastic Thneedville. 12-year- 
old Ted (voiced liy Zac Efron) wants to 
impress his beloved Audrey (Thylor Swift) 
with a real Truffula tree. So he ventures out to 
the wastelands beyond the city's walls, little 
realising that air-selling entrepreneur CYEIare 
(Rob Higgle) will do anything to stop the return 
of trees (and of free, phot osynthesised oxygen). 

None of the names, characters, locations 
or situations in this framing narrative are to Ire 
found inDr Senas’ 1972 chddren’s book TTreLorax, 
belying the authorial attribution in the filmY title. 
Yet the scenes in Thneedville part throwback to 
a 'SOs-style suburban utopia of blithe singalong 
exuberance; part ptut-modem metropolis of 
rampanUblinkeredconsumerism bringthegood 
Ductor’scnvironmental concerns rightbacktothe 
future, sat irisingtverything from the surveillance 
society to our current obsession with pointless 
technolo^ and the craze for bottled water. 

Seuss’ original story kicks in only when Ted 
meets the reclusive Once-ler (Ed Helms), who 
remorsefully narrates a parable allegorising the 
Western history of colonialism, exploitation and 
resource depletion. In it. a younger Once-ler 
gradually destroys the idyllic Truffula Valley 
(as well as his own innocence), felling all its 
trees to manufacture faddish ’Thneeds’, desjMte 
repeated warnings of dire consequences from 
'slightly annoying' arboreal spokesman the 
Lorax (Danny DeVito), who eventually departs 
the devastated Valley in disgust. 


The ecological message here is timely, 
complicated and unapulogetically liberal. Just 
as the Once-lerwins over the Valley’s woodland 
denizems with ii bribe of marshmallow treats, 
the filmY bitter pill is sugared nut only with 
Truffula forests that look just like candy floss, 
but also with chipmunk-a-Iike fish choruses, 
geriatric snowboarding, a vertiginous 
climactic chase sequence and cutesy critter 
business aplenty. 

Amidst all this padding (and some of it really 
feels like padding) and the razzle-dazzle 3D CGI. 
the Lorax himself and his grumpy admonitions 
are pushed to the margins, impaired of impact and 
importance. Although, by way of compensation, 
Seuss' Once-ler is here j^ven a human face, while 
his central musical number 'Huw Eiad Can 1 Be?' 
operutesas an anthem forthe self-serving, cynical 
casuistry of our own times. A VI1>.\ RITKI. 


.WTICII'.VriO.N, Srum the 
makers o/llorton Hears a Who! 
and Despicable Me 


KN.IOV.Mli.NT, .1 candy-culoureJ 
eye assault with tuu much in the 
way of narrative padding.. 


IN lllC'I'HO.SI’Et’T. ...hut its 
message is amhttiaus and timely. 


3 


5 
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eight veteran atliietes going for gold in Hugh 
Hartford’s life-affirming human-interest doc 
Witli a hip-busting 703 years between them, 
there’s no shortage of anecdotes in the film’s 
extended opening act, during which Hartford 
travels to five countries across four continents 
in order to get to know his subjects. 

Ifs a simple and effective preamble that's key 
toes tablishingour investment in eachplayerwhlle 
boostir^ expectation ahead of the main event If at 
this stage you're wondering wl^ a greater chunk 
ofJ’mffAKfl's slender 80- minute runtime wasn't 
dedicated to the tournament itself, the reason 
soon becomes apparent. Steelycontendersffiough 
they are, Les and co are far more enipging away 
from the match table, when they're not sucking on 
inhalersand leaving Zimmer frame scuffmarks on 
the sports halllbor. 

So while the novelty of watching a group 


of propped-up pensioners lashing forehands 
at each other soon wears off. at least their 
inspiring stories of triumph, loss and sacrifice 
stay with you. .Ml.tM WIKHmARI) 


,\NTICII>.VnON,.t/i OAP's table 
tennis tuurno'.’ 'I'his we have to see. 


EN.IOY.M ENT. The novelty 
wears off quickly enough, hut Ike 
personalities behind the paddies 
endure. 


3 

3 


IN IlKTIlD.SI’lit’T. ,1 cute 
precursor to this summer's (!i 
that doesn't quite warrant a 
theatrical release. 


2 




Salute 

Direrlfd hy MATT NUKMAN 
Starring PKTKR NORMAN. 
TO>tM[K SMITH. .tOIIN CARLOS 
K<'/<'OSfi/ Jl'LV ]:< 



A t the 1968 Mexico Olympics, US 200 
metre runners Tommie Smith and John 
Carlos celebrated their respective gold and 
bronze medals by giving a Black Power salute; a 
deeply political gesture that had serious 
repercussions on their lires and careers, The 
subject of this moving low-key documentary, 
however, is the third man on the podium: 
Australia’s Peter Norman. 

A committed Christian from a Salvation 
Army family, and dedicated to racial et|uality. 
Norman not only stood by the athletes in 
their actions, but wore an Olympic Project for 
iiuman Rights badge in solidarity. As a result, 
he was largdy ostracised in his own country 
(which had its ownnicial problems at the time 
it operated a whites-only immigration policy), 
and found his athletic career in tatters. 

Using a combination of filmed round- 
table interviews featuring ail three men, press 


conference footage and archive material 
Salute delivers a compelling stoiy of bravery, 
briskly sketcliing the strained social climate of 
the late ’ 60 s before moving on to the drama of 
the race and its aftermath. Norman makes for 
an excellent subject; his stoic nature and self- 
deprecating wit complement an impressive 
steeliness and commitment to the cause. 

Though the lilm's occasional attempts to 
draw direct parallels between the three men’s 
post-event situations feel evcr-su-riifditly 
stretched, there’s no denying the esteem in 
which Carlos and Smith hold their friend. 

And yet despite die strength of the content. 
Salute betriQ's its low budget with some dodgy 
production values: the audio and visual quality 
of the interviews is rou^ around the edges at 
best, and off-puttingiy muricy at worst It would 
also benefit from a titter edit. 

But this him isn’tabout sheen and polish. !th 


a revealing, universal tale about an inspirational 
individual wito stood up for his beliefs at great 
personal cost Salute also functions as an 
excellent companion piece to Geoff Small's 
2008 TV doc about Smith and Carlos, Black 
PowerSalute. ASIILRVCIAKK 


.VNTK’ll’-VnON. As the Olympic 
juggernaut mils Into lawn, here's 
a welcome opportunity to rrjierl 
on an importuni political moment 


P:\.)0VMKNT. a decent account 
of a compelling subject. 


IN IIKTKO.SPKCT. .1 moving and 
worthwhile tale. 


3 


3 
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Directed hy PERNANDU MEIRKLLES 
Starring .VNTHDNV IIUPKINS, 
R.U’IIEL WEISZ. .H DE LAW 
Released WaVST Ml 



B lame Magnolia if you want. Or Crash, or 
Babel, or any one of those epics of global 
intimacy that have coalesced into a genre erf 
their own over the last decade or so. But where 
those Rims at least attempted tu draw on real 
social anxieties around urban alienation, or 
struggled with the interconnectedness of the 
post-9/11 world, ^0 just draws on those Rims. 
And Love Actually. 

Despite claims that the Rim is based on 
Arthur Schnitzler’s 1897 stage play. La Bonde 
a biting satire of class transgression in Jin 
dc siec/e Vienna with heaps of sex 360 offers 
us a prettify shot carefree world where even 
generic Eastern European pimps and buzz-cut 
American sex criminals have a clean shot at 
redemption. 

The globetrotting narrative focuses on 
the abortive prostitutionul dalliance of a 
miscellaneous International Business Traveller 
played by Jude Law, another of the dweeby. 
Beta-male characterisatiuns he's getting 


wonyin^y good at. Law’s wife (Rachel Weisz) 
waits for him in her expensive kitchen in the 
London Borough of Richard Curtis, arranging 
the next illicit sex session with a beefcake 
Brazilian photugrapherwho, in turn, has a feisty 
Latina girlfriend who... And so on and sooa 
ft's notan originni device, but with this cast 
and a screenplay by the writer of The Lust King 
of Scolland and Frost/Nixon, it should add up 
to more dian the crushingly obvious cinematic 
equivalent of a Marie Clare 'issues' featurette. 
There are a few moments of charm that don't 
feel contrived, and one stand-out performance 
by Ben Foster as the parolee strug^ing with 
his urge to rape up an entire airport lounge. 
But ifs meagre payback for nearly two hours of 
middlebrow noodling. 

It’s telling that Schnltzler's play begins 
and ends with his prostitute, where 360 
focuses on the journey of well-off cuuple Law 
and Weisz. If that shift is a nod to the film's 
target audience, it's probably spot on; this is 


a sanitised, bobble-wrapped picture of the 
global village that provides ersatz-serious 
viewing for those seeking reassurance about 
the big lie of the twenty-first century that 
We’re All In It Together. Worse, it isn't even 
any fun. l■A^I.EMR('l.<l^<;ll 


.VNTICII’.VnON. .Surely 
something to enjoy in thal cast, 
the director o/City of Clod and 
a classic source. 


ENJOY. MKNT. Nearly two hours 
of smug circle-jerking. 


4 


1 


IN UKTKO.SIMiCT. There'sone 
Anthony Hopkins monologue lo 
remember, but Ihul only highlights 2 
everything Ihe rest of the film so 
surely lacks. 







Swandown 

Directed by ANDREW KOTTINC 
Starring ANDREW KOTTING, IAIN SINCLAIR. STEWART LEE 
flWi’os<'</.jrLV20 


A s Androw KdttinK’s work is Inccd with 
rigorous phllosophiciU ijiiotatiunE 
from the likes of Rumanian 
philcsopher EM Cioran, it’s safe to 
say he assumes a certain amount of theoretical 
knowledge on the part of his viewers. Yet his 
journeys from 1997’s Gallivant (around 
Britain's coasts), to the 2003 book/installation 
In The Woke of Deadad (through England to 
Mndco with inflatable representations of 
his late father) and now in Swandown (up the 
River Thames) depend on unselfconscious 
interactions with local residents who remain 
oblivious tothe fact that they're springboards for 
larger musings. “Meet ordinary people," KUtting 
notes in mocking voiceover while detailing his 
plan for the fiist few days. But he is fp'een with 
exhaustion and ready to pack it in on diQ'une.flt 
only fora few TV interviews by day three. 

There are a few encounters with the 
same kind cf friendly natives that populated 
Gallivant; local eccentrics who can be counted 
on to lead a brief tour through the countryside 
or pop off a song. But the focus is largely on 
Kbtting and his travelling companions, most 
often writer /psychogeographer lain. Sinclair. 

The task of divining essences from the 
landscape is one fraught with the pusslbili^ 
of alienating less academically rooted viewers, 
hence the need for constant self-mockery 
and deflation. ‘We're in a different kind of 
England... The morphic resonances of some 
of the things that we’ve begun are beginning 
to come back and haunt us in a difl'erent way. 
a kind of suburbanised way,” Kdtting muses 
to his crew via walkie-talkie. “Everything 
around Maidstone is a parody. You're gotuia 
see pirate ships, you’re going to see castles 
pretending to be castles tliat are really tax 
offices," Their response is meant to dash all 
charges of pretentious self-involvement; "You 
think vidial?Over.’' 

With his big head and reassuringly blnkish 
presence astride an ineflicient swan-shaped 
pedalo (borrowed from venerable Hastings 


seafront attraction, .Swan Lake), Kfltting 
teas»ires viewers nothing too pretentious is 
about to happen. Sticking to small rural towns 
achieves, like Galllvanfs coastline route, the 
soothing side-effect of keeping all potential 
unpleasantness ofl-camera: there are no signs of 
racial friction or economic dispossession here, 
no homeless drug addicts or other mar^pnalised 
social members. Indeed, Englishness remains 
disconcertingly, ill advisedly close to the 'little 
Britain’ eulogies of JB Priestley, 

Stylistically, much of Gallivant urrfolded 
with Kfitting’sfingeron the fast-forward button, 
the jerity visuals exempli^ng his musings on 
technolo^’s over-rapid march. Here, hefuvours 
lungshots,sumcofwhichare allusive (morning 
in the fog on the Thames that resemble 
Gainsborough canvases) and others merely 
symmetrically serviceable. As in his earlier film, 
audio and video snippets from government- 
produced shorts of the ’30s and’4Us rest against 
chilly electronica, neatly in line with the effect 
produced by ’hauntoiogy’-minded electronic 
musicians like Mordant Music. 

London, unavoidabiy, resists this affirmation 
of cultural continuity. Fuming over “the huge 
enclosures of tlie Olympic site", KOtting is 
denied permission to navigate the waters nearby, 
his journey ending wlUi peevish justiflcation for 
his preference for a relatively untroubled past 
alive in tiiecountryside. \AlltM KIXOV 


.VNTICIl'.VriON. The madcap 
latest from Britain's premiere 
psychugeographer and film artist. 


EN.I()V.\IENT, A Jully, 
tin-pul Kitzcarraldo. 


IN lUCTRO.Sl’KCT. Misses u 
few sueiu-pulllieal Irieks. hut 
Killing and Sinclair make far 
fine shipmates. 


4 
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L()VK STORY 


Inlprvipw hy DAVID JKNKINS Illuslralion hy .WiWl CRl'I’T 



The restless dynamism of British artist and filmmaker Andrew Kotting 
is all over his latest madcap project. Swandown Is a Dadaist odyssey from 
Hastings to Hackney on the back of a swan-shaped pedalo named Hldlth. 
The film is a collaboration with writer and psychogeographer Iain Sinclair, 
who sits in as Kotting s learned shipmate. The Initial aim of the film was 
to take a pop at one of Sinclair’s hetes noires. the London Olympics. But, as 
Kotting explains here, things didn’t go entirely as planned... 


ain Initially proposed to me that I swim the London Borough 
** B of Hackney. It was a nice idea but I wasn’t really up for that, 
I Iain has a bolthole in Hastings. He’s an edgelancl voyeur. He's 
a kindred spirit. Whatever we chose to da he was up for the 
craic I did a series of walks with miniature swans. Then 1 saw the swan 
pedalos down on the Hastings seafrunt. I thought. 'Td much rather pedal 
around Hackney.' 

'So we riffed on Ihul for about 18 months, produced a series uf 
installations, maps, books, images and performances. Deep down, he was 
more negative than I was about getting it funded. I just thought, 'Fuck it, 
let’s just do it. Even if we get turned back at Ifye or we Just drift into the 
Enidl^ Channel, so be it. That will be the film.’ Failing would've been as 
interesting as succeeding 

The apparatus of cinema and the apparatus erf the film industry 
were all over my 2009 film, Ivul. There's more vigour and less rigour to 
Swandown. Stewart Lee, who is one of the passengers in the pedalo, talks 
about reverse engineering, and that was what we were doing. We shot 
loads uf stuff, edited It, then told everyone that was what it was meant 
tobelike. 

'Swans are ridiculuus animals. Hut also the pedalos themselves. 
There’s something absurd about two blokes sal in one. It feels very Cnjuns 
or Dadaist. For me, lliat's really impurtanl. No onek really going to take 
you that seriously when you're un board a giant swan. As we travelled 
down river. Iain brought in all die points of reference, whether literary, 
historical, mythological or what he describes as ‘morphic resonators’. 
Along the journey, we started off as 'pedaJees', then ‘pedalfJi lies’ and 
finally we settled on ‘swandoliers’. 

‘On paper, a lot of people may think this film is about penetrating the 
Olympic site and making a political statement. Near the end. Iain leaves 
to go to Boston, and for me, the remainder of the voyage became quite 
pmgnant- After three weeks of being together with this incredible mind, 
he had become so much more playful and less didactic than I would’ve 
imagined. Iain Is wonderful company. He’s so robust. He gets out there 
andbeatsthRbounds.He dues his thing because that’s where his cerebral 
energy comes from. 1 am, us ucounterpoint. the buffoon. The Benny Hill 
tuhis William Blake, die .Stun to his DIIie.theEstiagon to his Vladimir. 


“When we were about to enter the Olympic zeme, he wasn’t there 
to experience it. The film changes gear at that point. It becomes more 
melancholic, dreamlike and hallucinatory. We're disappearing into a fog 
of twenty-first-century consciousness. Iain Sinclair is a flesh radia You 
tune in to himandyou hear stuff With Swondown, I wanted to show Iain’s 
more humanistic side. 1 wanted people to tune intnhim. 

“We'd dune some liw performances before luid I think he likes me 
taking the piss. Hek on a pedestal, for sure. The man is ipiile remarkable 
and, in opinion, one erf the most interesting writers this island has 
produced. But, I can't help myself. I need to trip him up I need to kick the 
le)^ from beneath him. 1 love meeting strangers and lain really doesn't. 
He’s veiy fri^tened of those kinds of meetings. Those experiences that 
we had together lead him to extract and pontificate and confabulate and 
create. I'mjust performing in that moment.Thafsjust what Hike to da 

“When I’m sculptingthe film, I’m aiwsqrs looking for fliose edit points. 
They’re like ruptures or disjuncts. Eventually, a rhythm unfolds and 
it feels kind of berserk and a bit bricolagy. Out of that mess, out of that 
sonic and visual cacophony, things begin to flow, i equate filmmaking with 
dub reggae. You need to laydown your bass and seduce people with your 
rhythms. Here, that’s the peddling. But itk also unopera.with the libretto 
delivered by lain. 

“With Swandown. there's no point uf reference out there. Maybe 
Herzog's FiCscarraldo, but even then it's people dressing up and 
performing. This is more like Conrad. We didn’t know what was going 
to happen. My filmmaking is driven by the dare. Health and safety issues 
about me being in tills fetid canal In a tailored suit and a pair of heavy 
walking boots became slightly audacious and even risky. But at no point 
did I feel in jeopardy. I wore the suit everyday, slept in it The jacket is 
lined in swan down and itk what kept me warm. 

“One of the things I saw in the edit: the pedalees that came and 
joined us were, if anythin;^ distracting us from this relationship tliat was 
unfolding. There’s a closeness- It’s palpubli'. You can see that tliere are 
these two old codgers who are enjoying each other's company. In tiiat 
sense, .^HU/K/own is a strange kind of lovestory," 

S«cAwnduwn -T^/RtfddBOfaviatl^totonGrove.BrrmoncUey.untilJulyza 



Magic Mike 

Dirfcled byyn)\K\ S()l)KIIIIKR(;il 

Slorring fllANNtNU TATIM. ALEX I'ETTVIKU. MATTHEW MtCONAlHillEV 
Released .HILV11 


C ast your mind back to August 1997; 
Blair was brand new: the Spice Girls 
were the singular, gaudy embodiment 
of British CXilture; and a cute little film called 
TTiefii/ZAfonQi scuttled into cinemas and thrust 
its greasy Northern posing-pouch into the face 
of an unsuspecting world. Peter Cattaneu's tale 
uf six losers from Sheffield banding together to 
form a ramshackle strip-truu pc touched a nerve. 
It wasn't seedy or gratuitous but charming, 
beautihil and redemptive. 

Fifteen years later, the moral and aesthetic 
landscape of the stripper movie has changed 
again. On the surface of Steven Soderbergh's 
Magic Mike, the boys are badder, the bodies are 
buffer and the dicks are bigger. But underneath 
the sweat and machismo. Magic Mike somehow 
manages to retain the same gentle humanly 
and deep anguish prominent in its quaint 
British antecedent. 

Channinglbtumplays the eponymous Mike, 
a roof tiler by day and wisecracking stripper 
night. Up on the roof, Mike meets The Kid (Alex 
Pettyfer). a 19-year-old dropout with a thirat for 


anything better than what he's got ri^t now. 
TSiken with the stripper’s cool demeanour and 
cooler lifestyle (which, go figure, is full of ea^ 
girls). The Kid crowbars his way into Mike^ life 
and the two become, you guessed it, buddies. 

So the parameters areseb it’s a buddy movie, 
nut a chick-nick. But wait it's a buddy movie 
with dudes who drop their trousers for a living 
so it's full of gross physical comedy and carwash 
montages, right? Wrong. Soderbergh initially 
trips over himself to try and get away from 
what might be expected uf a film about male 
strippers, but after u few initial belly laughs and 
some shots of bare rear-ends, the Sim gradually 
descends towards something darker, more 
dangerousand ultimately more enga^ng. 

From Matthew McConaughey’s strip-joint 
madame. Dallas (“Who’s got the cock? You doH. 
to JoeManganiellols Big Dick Richie, the principal 
characters ailbaroneofwhomaremale aren't 
dreamy Hollywood beefcakes. Behind their 
stripper ffi^cs, lltesc men arc compelling and 
vulnerable, and Srxlerber^i manages to capture 
tlieir collective addiction to a superficially 


euphoric world that is, in reality, completely 
destructive, with his customarily astute eye. 

Despite being decked-out in a different 
outfit, it’s not unlike its older British cousin. 
Itk not tacky. It's not a romp. It's not (dossy 
and it’s not sexy. It has charm But more than 
that. Magic Mike is a product of a time where 
the summer uf luve is well and truly over. It’s 
a coming-of-age story written on sandpaper 
about the bleak uncertainty ofyoung adulthood, 
the slipperydangeruf getting too rich too quick, 
and the realisation tliat some dreams never will 
come true. ,\.\in TWEUMi.E 


.VNTIC’II'.XTIO.N. The half-full 


EN.I()Y.\1K.NT. Dude, where's 
my lap danee? 


IN' IlKTROSl’KfT. Ilauyir 
(nights) wanderlund. 
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Red Desert (1964) 

0(w<f(/ft,v.MICIIEI.AN(iEL<)A\T()Mt)N[ 

Starring MONICA VITTI. KICIIAHI) II AHHIS. CARLO CIIIONETTl 
Hehased .ICLV 27 


I n Hed Oeserl, Micliclangelo Antoniuni's 
1904 masterpiece, Gluliana (Monica 
Vitti) wanders around Ravenna, ItaJy, 
trying to reintegrate into lier life following 
a nervous collapse that necessitated an 
extended hospital stay. The triggering 
incident for herbreakdown may have been a 
car accident, but one look at the lost woman 
wandering around the film’s forebodingly 
beautiful industrial landscapes and stunning 
interiors, oppressive in their geometrical 
precision, and it's easy enough to ascribe 
the real cause of her ongoing alienation and 
sense of existential dread. It's something best 
descri bed as 'modernity'. 

None of this represents new territory for 
Antonioni. He had mined similar ground in his 
previous three films, all starring Vitti. But here, 
shooting in colour for the first time and working 
with an eerie electronic score, the filmmaker 
takes up where the closing sequence of his 
previous effort, L’Edisse, left off, presenting 
the environment as a menacing, science- fiction 
landscape. Smokestacks spew yellow vapour, an 
apocalyptic haze obscures faces, the unsettlingly 
repetitious sound of ship homsdriftinfrom the 
neighbouring sea. 

At times, tied Desert feels like nothing so 
much as a horror film, one whose perfectly 


realised visual and aural design exactly mirror 
the crisis and confusion of its lead character. If 
Antonioni puts Vitti through her paces, he also 
allows her to craft her most fully realised and 
sympathetic portrait of an alienated moderne. 
Incapable of feeling and yet desperate for 
human connection, Giuliana keeps company 
with her industrialist husband's visiting 
colleague. Corrado Zeller (Richard Harris, 
wliose voice, poorly dubbed into Italian, adds 
another layerof disconnect to the proceedings), 
which skirts romantic invoivement. 

Giuliana only temporarily seems to come 
alive, such as the scene depicting a sexually 
charged hangout in a seaside cabin in which 
site tells her husband she wants to make love 
only to be immediately rebuked. But mostly she 
attempts to describe her feelings of alienation 
and the circumstances of her hospitalisation 
to Corrada Hers is a state of being brought on 
both by her isolated position as the wife of a 
captain of industry and the consuming totality 
of the surrounding landscape literally and 
metaphorically poisonous. 

Only a late fantasy sequence provides any 
aesthetic respite. As Giuliana narrates a tale 
of a girl living by herself in a river paradise. 
Antonioni illustrates the story, scrapping 
industrial haze for crystal clear lagoons. 


I'he sudden warmth of the cinematography 
is a starding contrast. 

But such images can only ever be transitory. 
andasGiultanawaiks away one last time through 
thefactory grounds, seemingly reintegrated into 
her surroundings, we know that her life, at best, 
is a compromise of continual adjustment. As 
Giuliana puts it, and as the film makes palpably 
clear, “There’s something terrible in reality”. 
It’s a certain frij^itening quality that remains 
incapable of urticulubon in our heroine’s 
head, but hnds perfect visual expression 
in Antonioni's unforgettable, perpetually 
terrifyinglmogery. .WIIIil'AVSaiK.SkEK 


.VNTICII’.XTION. A chanee to see 
Anloniuni's masterpiece on the big 
screen is nut to he missed. 


EN.lOY.MKNT. Mileage may vary 
with this chaiienying hut highly 
rewarding film. 


5 


4 


IN RKTIUISI’UCT. Hcd Desert is 
Antonioni's clearest, most striking 
slalemenl of purpose and one of 
cinema's great films. 


5 



DKMI’ltKSKViK'II 


VVorrfsA>MATTTIIRIFT 


Michelangelo Antonioni 

An essential guide to the work of Italy’s master of modernism. 



li.ssciu’cofslylc 


Michelangelo Antonioni is one of the great 
rfnematic innovators. With each new film he 
aimed to alter and challenge our perceptions 
of what narrative cinema can be and. moreover, 
what it can achieve. 

Much iike many of his disaffected 
protagonists, Antonioni’s evolving style (udiich 
reached a peak of both emotional detachment 
and formal complexity in the early '60s with his 
Trilogy of Alienation') can be read as part of an 
ongoing desire to confront and confound the 
cinema that came before him. 

liis was a swift move away from the 
strictures of neo-realism that informed his 
early years in documentary filmmaking, lie 
gravitated towards a modem and poetically 
objective aesthetic tliat continues to influence 
filmmakers to this dsQ'. Every time you watch a 
film Bela Tarr. Apichatpong WeerasethakuL 
Kelly Reichardt. Jia Zhanj^e, Hou llsiao-hsien 
or Claire Denis, you’re witnessing the legacy of 
•Antonioni. 

Whei-e lo slarl 


Antonioni's I'loOs films best typify his 
preoccupations. Blow-Up (1*166) is widely 
available on DVD and is a great place to start. 


His biggest commercial success, it signalled a 
move tuwardsdeepercontemplation that would 
peak (somewliat disastrously) with IDfil's 77>e 
Myttery of Oberwald one to, if not avoid, then 
certainly keep near the bottom of the stack. 
Blow-Up also shares thematic concerns with 
his last truly great film, tV75’s The Pcasenger,as 
both are interested in questions of perspective 
that cliallenge the very nature of film-watching 
and image-making. 

His triloBr (actually four films) witit Monica 
Vitli is best digested in order. 1'162's L'Edme 
with its eye-popping seven-minute finale is a 
stunning accompaniment to the more obtuse 
but equally dazzling L'Awentura from 196U, 
while La Nolle (1*161) is an often-overlooked 
masterpiece. His move into colour photograpliy 
with I964’s Red Desert represents periiaps the 
strongest distillation of Antonioni's form and 
themes, his characters fused to an industrial 
landscape inafilm of devastating power. Each of 
these films is available on DVD but Red Desert 
should really be seen on the new Btu-ray edition. 

The early yesii'.'i 


The best of Antonioni's 'SOs work offers a great 
chance to see un extraordinary filmmaker 
honing his craft and experimenting with 
techniques that would later evolve into his 


singular cinematic viicabulary. They can be 
seen courtesy uf Eureka's wunderful Masters of 
Cinemaimprint. 

The Lady Wilhoul Camelkis (1953) and Le 
Amiche (1955) are fascinating early worits, but 
it’s his bleak masterworit from 1957, II Grklo, 
that proves the most fully realised of this period. 
Atypically featuring a male protagonist, in many 
respects it works as a tragic counterpoint to 
the female-ied trilogy that came after. It stands 
as the apex of Antonioni's wuric to that point, 
until he broke through the ceiling of cinematic 
possibility withi'Awenforu three years later. 

OlI'iMsle 


Seen all the features? Two of Antonioni’s 
documentaries Tentato SuicitSo from 1953 
and Chung Kuo Cina from 1972 couldn’t be 
more different, but both are worth picking up. 
The flrat, part of the portmanteau film Love in 
the City, is a short, highly stylised exploration of 
suicide which cleverly blurs the lines between 
documentary and fiction. Chung Kuo Cina 
is a four-hour take on the Chinese Cultural 
Revolution funded by the Maoist government. 
It was swamped in controversy for decades due 
to its highly criticiil depiction of the country, 
and was only allowed to be screened in China 



A Simple Life 

DImli’d hy\\\ IITI 

Starring DKANNIE VII'. ANDY I.Ar. I.AWUENCE All MON 
Rdeasrd Al'iiUST ;» 


N ever has a hunk of steamed ox tongue 
revealed more about the delicate 
relationship between a master and his 
servant than in veteran Hong Kong New Wave 
director Ann Hui’slatest film. 

In slicing the mass of brown meat and 
devouring it over a game of cards, Roger (Ani^ 
Luu) and his old classmates fondly remember 
the role tiiat Ah Tao Roger's family servant of 
bO years and the cook of that now-demolished 
morsel played in their lives. It reveals as much 
about class in contemporary Asian society as 
family life and lonel iness. While Ah Tao (Deannie 
Yipiliesin an old peopled home afterastroke that 
has left her partially paralysed, the important 
part she played In their lives is revealed throu^ 
the enjoyment of this bovine delicacy. 

And jet no sooner has Roger and Ah Tao's 
relationship been established in all its quiet 
practicality titan Hui subverts it. After her stroke. 
Roger realises Alt Tho’s significance; a tender 
maternal love he Cook for granted. He becomes 
hercarer.payingfor her treatment and supporting 
herthrouglilierslowpltysical and mental demise, 
assuming the toleoftltedocingson she never had 


Elegantly and with weighty linearity, Hui 
weaves the burden of Alt Tao’s impending death 
into the very core of A Simple Life.The depiction 
of Kong Kong is muted and heavy; it’s not the 
bustling vital metropolis usually portr^ed 
on ftlm. but a tightly packed collection of 
individuals struggling to understand their 
place in Che world, all followed by Hui’s restless, 
stalking lens. 

When All Tao arrives at the old people's 
home for Ihe first time a shanty town of ply 
board partitions in a vast warehouse room 
she lies miserably on the bed, and Hui's camera 
remains perched atop the partition, leaving her 
loneliness to be felt, but leaving her well alone. 
It's a di^Iaced visual tenderness, a closeness 
once removed, a beautiful iteration of the 
themes of the fi Im. 

Deannie Yip, who was named Best Actress 
at the 2011 Venice Film Festival for her role 
as the humble servant, brilliantly manages to 
split mind and body, depleting Ah Tao's feisty, 
witty character us she becomes trapped 
inside a body nouring its end. Andy Lau is 
compelling, too, as a hard-edged businessman 


softened by liis realisation of deep feelings 
for his servant. 

In A Simple Life, Hui has (rejeonfirmed Chat 
she is a masterful observer of the idio^crasies 
of city life, capable of forensic attention to 
seemingly mundane moments from which she is 
able to reveal something moving, tender and often 
overlooked. 'I'he folding of a bed or the eating 
of a meal in u cufd become signifiers of invisible 
yet shifting social bonds, deeply felt but never 
voiced. II.\.S1A I.EVVANIKIVVSK.\Cr.M.MIN(iS 


ANTICII'.VI'IO.N. A lung, sloiv 
film ahuul a servant's death? Sol 


EN.I()VMENT. Surprisingly 
rumpelliny in its languid beauty. 


IN RKTIIOSI’UCT. A film that 
will fill you with a sense uf hope, 
and II glimpse Inlu Ihe reuliliesuf 
life in modern Hong Kong. 


2 

3 
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The Hunter 

Direrlrdhv DANIKI. MOTTIIKIM 
Starring WII.I.KM DAKOK. 

SAM NEILL. MOKiiANA DAVIES 
Rrli'asrd Jl'LY 6 


W hile hinting at but uitimately eschewing 
the broadly drawn thrills that typfied 
l£e Tamahori’s 1997 flim. The Edge, and the 
existential undertones that lifted last yearh 
man-vetsus-wolves survival yarn The Grey out 
of its generic trappings, Australian TV director 
Daniel Kettlieim's unfocussed second feature 
struggles to find a luilunce between its busy 
thematic concerns, over-egged human dnuna 
and theelegant simplicity of its narrative. 

Tile beasts at the heart of those previously 
mentioned films are of adeterminedly predatory 
nature, while the elusive Tasmanian tiger 
centrai to Willem Dafoe’s mission in The Hunter 
remains something of a benign MacGuffitL 
It’s a supposedly extinct, locally mythologised 
creature sought after by competing biotech 
firms for unique toxins that induce paralysis 
in its prey. As Dafoe is sent to track what is 
perhaps the last remaining example of the 
species, one does wonder how difficult it may 
ultimately prove to find, given how laden the 


Seekinqa Friend 
for the tnd of 
the World 

nirerled hy LORENE SCAFAHI A 
Starring STEVE ( AHELL. 
KEIKAKNKillTLEV. ADAM IIIIDDV 
rtr'/eosed JllLV III 




poor creature is with each and every one of the 
human characters’ metaphorical ba^age. 

Dafoe clearly sees echoes of himself in 
the tiger’s plight (T wonder if she’s the l^t 
one? Just hunting and killing, waiting to die”), 
while the young family to whom he slowly 
begins to form a patiiaichal attachment invest 
themselve.s in his quest to find their missing 
fatlier. Tile constant to-and-fro between Dafoe's 
mission and that burgeoning relationship 
means The Hunter never has the opportunity 
to fully explore eitlier side with any true sense 
of depth. The scenes with the family lose 
themselves to an unexpected sentimentality, 
given that the source novel was penned by 
Julia Leigh, director of 20irs emotionally 
implac^le Sleeping Beauty. 

The Tasmanian landscape is stunningly 
evoked in Robert Humphreys' fog-hewn 
tensing, and our time spent alone with Dafoe 
in the wilderness is second perhaps only to 
that s))(‘nt with !(x:al tracker Sam Neill, here on 


snarling form. It’s just a shame that in lingering 
on the narrative's socioeconomic and ecolcgical 
context, and insistently pushing for emotional 
weight. The Hunter tries to say everything and 
ends up saying nothing, M.VrTTilRII-T 


.\NTICII’.\TION. From the 
producers o/.Anlmal Kingilinn 

0 

und. erm. the direclu 
Dance .\ciKloniy... 

>r of IT'S 

z 

KN'.IOV.M K.NT. Dafoe and \eill 


are on great form in 

a tiger- 

3 

hunting, eco-delecti 

ve thriller 

that certainly looks the port. 


IN HKTIIO.SI’KCT. 

1 'nfocussed 


and themaiicuHv ovt 

•rhurdened. 


Mure could have hoc 

n said 

z 

with less. 




O ne of those genre hybrids that must 
have sounded bold, exciting, even 
revolutionary when it was being pitclied. 
Seeking a Friend for the End of the World is a 
film that wonders aloud whether a meteor on 
course to destroy the earth can make a lilting 
love story more exciting? 

'No' is the not wholly unsurprising 
conclusion. It’s as if writer/director Lorene 
Scafaria decided that this unusual framing 
device satisfied her film's originali^ quotient, 
and so for the rest of it she doesn't really have 
to try. As a result, everyone we meet on screen 
is a cliche: Steve Carell re-runs the same 
character from last year’s Crazy. Stupid, Lave.; 
a repressed loser with too many layers of 
clothing who gradually gains self-confidence 
and cottons on to the art ofcasual dressing. 

There’s nothing more to Keiru Kni^tley’s 
Petuiy than can be guessed from the film’s 
poster. From the whimsical pink dress and 
Converse sneakers to the kinky hair and 
armful of vinyl, she’s a pust-modern parody 
of the mank pixie dream girl. Add her to the 
offensively carefree, hippy-dippy ranks of 
Natalie Fortman C>n Garden Stale) and Zuoey 
Deschanel (in everything). 


CareU and Knightley spend tlie last tliree 
weeks of their lives on a meandering road trip. 
There’s a big joke concerning Carell's Mexican 
maid who, even thoufji the world is ending, 
keeps coming to clean the house. When Carell 
tells her to go and spend time with her family, 
she replies in Spanish, “t am your friend, 1 
just want to clean your house." So., don’t feel 
bad about underpaid foreign labourers. They 
love scrubbing finors! It's the kind of line that 
leaves you lost fur words. If only the same liad 
happened toSuafaria, we could have avoided this 
calamity in the first place. JESSICA lAMIIEKT 


.VN'TICII’ATIO.N. Knightley 
us a munir pi.tie is going to 
be excruciating, but Carell 
is generally enjoyable. 


KN.JOY.M 1 

iNT. Being 

sillvisone o 

thing, hut m 

uch of this film isjusi dull. Z 

IN iiE’ri{osi>iaT..i 

failed 

attempt to j 

mix genres. 

made worse | 

hy u tot oft 

nispluccd s 

chmallz. * 




The Lodger (1927) 

Directed />>• ALFHKl) HITCHCOC K 

^ Starring AVSt: TKII‘I>. IVOH N<)\ KI.M). MARIE AIT-T 

ti Hclcascd \» 


O ne of the most fascinating things about 
Alfred Hitchcock’s 1927 silent thriller. 
The Lodger, is how many of The 
Master's fascinations, obsessions, themes and 
peculiar fetishes are alreat^ present. 

Chronologically, this is the third of Hitch's 
S8 features, but is generally accounted by many 
as his genuine first. This amazing 'Story of the 
London Fog’ (as the film is subtitled) is now 
available, tinted and restored, as one of the 
first offerings in the BFl's upcoming, three* 
month Hitchcock celebration, which boasts a 
full retrospective and includes ii further eight 
silent restorations. 

This print was viewed without composer 
Nitin Sawhoe/s new score, but the energy and 
visual dynamism of this story of n Ripper-esque 
kiUer on the loose in an eerily Victorian-hued 
Old Smoke is such that it can be unreserved^ 
recommended not only to hardened Hitch buffe, 
but also to cinemagoers wlio may ordinarily 
pause before choosing to dip a toe into the 
gorgeous, translucent poolof silent cinema. 
Audiences unused to silent film conventions 
mi^ raise an amused eyebrow as would-be 
lodger Ivor Novello raises his own. And perhaps 
Ihemanicintensily of his staring eyes is a bit of 
a give-away as he arrives at the door of a family 


boarding house run by tlie parents of peroxide 
blonde Ircroine, Daisy, played with iiKreasing 
sympathy/perversity by June Tripp 

Those familiar with Hitch’s career-long 
predilection for jeopardising young blonde 
womenwill already have tittered at the sight ofa 
sexy troupe of them the golden-curled Golden 
Girls as they tumble o3' the stage early in the 
film. But Hitch needs no intertitles to explain 
the giris’ sudden, touchingly presented anxiety, 
which stems from their realLsution that the 
Ripper (here called The Avenger', as named in 
Marie Belloc Lowndes' oriifinal novel and stage 
play) has a similar, if more deadly, preference 
for fair- haired victims. 

What’s most impressive about The Lodger 
is the inventiveness and audacity with which 
Hitclicock solves problems. He creates moods 
that effortlessly modulate from gaiety to dread, 
dark humour to suspense, suspicion to fear, 
right throu^ to concern, sympathy, a sense of 
identification and release. 

It’s no spoiler to say that for Hitch, the 
casting of matinee idol Novella made thini^ 
complicated as matters of innocence and 
guilt often are. The questions that he sets 
himself and we, the audience, must ponder 
are: who can doubt that this creepy lodger is 


the killer? And yet matinee idol Novello can’t 
be the villain, can he? 

It’s some sport watching the young director 
attempting to keep these two wild horses 
running side by side. In doing so, be rolls out 
eveiy trick he’d recently gacked up, addii^ a 
new angle he’d learned from Fritz Lang here, 
uMIe cutting conventional narrative Rotsam 
there. Even more editing are his on-the- 
spot inventions, from the various symbolic 
insertions Co Che literal glass ceilings that enable 
him to get right under Che p^cholofdcal feet 
of his characters. \VALLVH.\MMO.Nl) 


.VNTICU’.XTION. A chance tv 
catch one of Hitchcock's lesser- 
known early works. Newly restored, 
of coarse. ' 


4 


KN.JOVMKNT, An invigorating 
and intense thriller from a master- 
in-the-muking. 


IN HKTRO.SI’ECT. One for Hitch 
fans, one for thriller fans, one for 
cinema funs. Do not miss. 


A 
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39 Steps to the 
Genius of Hitchcock 

Kdiled by JAMES BELL Piihllsbed by BFI 


This concept-driven anthology on the life and work of 
Leytonstone’s favourite son is an example of how a savvy marketing 
hook doesn’t always result in crass cultural spoon-feeding. 


A fter ‘Olympics', the word you're lioini; to 
hear more than any other in the UK this 
summer is ‘Ultuh'. Arguably the greatest 
filmmaker ever to have graced these isles (before 
nicking off to LA), Alfred Hitchcock is to become 
the subject of a fuU-scale retrospective from 
August through October, with his sublime oeuvre 
of scandalous, tawdry, revisionist masterworks 
die sprinfjjoard for various in -cinema events and 
online projects. 

In order to whet our collective appetite, the 
BFI has also commissioned a tie-in volume of 
essays to outline the conceptual backbone of the 
season: The 39 Steps. These 'steps' include the 
formulation of Hitchcock's public persona; his 
curious attitudes towards screen heroines; his 
post-modern use of travel: his wry appropriation 
of murder as some kind of macabre artform:and 
a near-microscopic examination of all his films, 
collaborators and inner psyche. 

This assiduous portioningup of the Hitchcock 
life story isn’t delivered as a random collection o( 
essays, however. Consumed as one, it also offers 
a probing, roughly linear, thematic and personal 
narrative, which allows the volume to be consumed 
as a bic^raphy and not merely as a dip- in reference 
guide (although it does work rather well on that 
level, too). 

One of the most impressive aspects of this 
new book is as a showcase for some of the worfdk 
best writers on Rim; there's a rare pleasure to be 
had in seeing them all huddled within the same 
long. Hitchcockian shadow. Safe uld hands such 



as Kent Jones (writing on Hitchcock's vision 
of America), IDavid Thomson (on his symbiotic 
relationship with the film indu.stry. and father- 
son relationship with Hollywood mogul Lew 
Wasserman) and Matthew Sweet (a brilliant essay 
on Hitchcock^ British Rims) rub shoulders with 
rising stars such as American critic Dan Callahan 
(on Hitchcock’s laissez-faire relationship with 
actors), Isabel Stevens (on what we can deduce 
from Hitclicock’s art collection) and BFI curator 
Vic Pratt (on Hitchcock’s fiitmy bone). Room lias 
even been made to slip in a lovely climactic essay 
on Hitchcock’s legacycare of directorand cinephile 
Guillermo delToro. 

Ofcourse, the fact thateveryporeofllitdicock’s 
body of work lias already been examined in near- 
pornographic detail including classics such as 
Fran^xiis Truffaut's book of transcribed interviews, 
or Robin Wood's [{llchcuck’s Films Hevisiled does 
make you wonder whetller there is any more to 
be said on the paunchy showman of twentieth- 
century cinema. 

Yet you only need to re-watch any 10 minutes 
of Vertigo. Psycho or Rear Window to know that, 
with Hitch, there will always be more hard work 
to be done. Operating concurrently as friendly 
introduction, detailed reappraisal, sideways 
glance and indispensable aggregatioa this 
collection rises to the upper echelons of the 
HItch-crit canon. 

Ibe Genius ol llitchcvcfc runs from Auitusf ^ October al (he 
BK[ South hank, London. 



Nostalgia for the Light 

Directed hy I’ATKICH) (iI ZMAN 

Starring <JASPAR (JALAZ, I.ArTAlU) NI NE/. lA IS llENRigi EZ 
WWpascrf .IIII.V i;i 


A stronomy and Ui« Iruuma of militaiy 
dictatorship mi^hl seem unlikely 
bedfellows, but Chilean director Patricio 
Guzmdn has combined them us the focus of his 
latest documentary, Nostalgia for the Light. 
His unique, ambitious approach towards 
healing tite historical amnesia his nation 
suffered during the Pinochet regime of the ’70s 
has resulted in a feature that is both poetic and 
profoundly moving. 

Thefilm opens with shots of an old telescope 
housed in a Santiago observatory. These are 
intemut with stunningand vivid celestial vistas. 
In voiceover. Guzmin recoils u time when 
his homeland was a liaven of peace, a place 
that harboured a growing fuscinution with 
astronomy and the mysteries of the cosmos. 
"The secrets of the sky began to fall on us like 
translucent rain,” he says. This idealised, fairy- 
tale vision of the past, with its nostalgic sense 
of enchanting wonder, soon gives way to darker 
memories and ideas. 

Much of the film was shot in Chile’s Atacama 
Desert, the driest place on earth, Guzman 
makes the most of this eerie setting, lingering 
over its otherworldly features; the reddish hue 
of its Mars-like terrain: rock drawings that date 
back before the European colonisation of Latin 
America: and centuries-old cemeteries filled 
with the mummified remains of deud miners. 


Theplace Is home, we're told, to umonstrous 
paradox. Kavoured hy astronomers and 
archaeologists for its climate and the clearness 
of its skies, the desert is a prime location 
for studying the liistory of humanly and its 
place within the universe. But it's also where 
Pinochet's rulingjunta hid Chile’s more recent, 
brutal past, detaining victims in Chacabuco, 
the regime’s largest concentration camp, and 
burying victims dubbed 'the disappeared' in 
the surroundingexpanse. 

Guzman interviews two women in their 
seventies who have been sifting through 
the desert sands for decades, desperately 
seeking the bones of their departed relatives. 
Hlese testimonies form the film^ wrenclling 
emotiona] core. The sheer amount of time 
they’ve dedicated to their quest is touffii to 
comprehend. They speak with forceful yearning 
and beauty of expression, with one saying she 
wishes the telescopes didn’t just look into the 
sky but could also see down into the earth so all 
the missing could be found. 

The words of astronomers and 
archaeologists are equally striking; Caspar 
Gaiaz explains that, while his discipline is 
utterly dependent on the past, unlike the 
mothers of the disappeared, astronomers can 
sleep at night, so their quests ultimately can't 
be compared. But former prisoners reveal that 


the innovative parallels Guzmdn has drawn are 
not inappropriate or merely arbitrary, and can 
provide real solace. 

Luis Henrlquez, who leamt to observe 
constellations while detained in Chacabucu s^s 
thisfpve him a strong sense of interior freedom. 
Astronomer Valentina Rodriguez, whose parents 
were arrested and then promptly disappeared, 
believes her occupation helped her to cepe 
with their absence. She explains that calcium is 
present in bones and stars alike tlijs matter can’t 
be destroyed, even upon death, but is reformed as 
another part of the universe. t'.UtMK.VGIlVV 


•VNTICII’.VnO.N. Much festival 
buzz about this doeumentary-with- 
a-differenee. hut will its heavy 
subject matter make it a slug'J 


4 


EN.IOYMENT. This stunningly 
uriginul. puetir yet unpretentious 
film shows Just how rrealire and 
engaging ducumenlaries cun he. 


3 


IN RETROSI’UCT. Slicking in 
the mind, Nostiilglii for the Light 
leaves much Jhud for thought an 
life's Important giieslions. 


4 



EXPERIENCE GLOBAL CULTURE 
THROUGH THE MAGIC OF FILM 

The Directory of World Cinema aims to play a part in moving 
intelligent, scholarly criticism beyond the academy. Each volume 
of the Directory provides a culturally representative insight into 
a national or regional cinema through a collection of reviews, 
essays, resources, and film stills highlighting significant films 
and players. Overtime, new editions are being published for 
each volume, gradually building a comprehensive guide to the 
cinema of each region. To contribute to the project or purchase 
copies please visit the website. 


O WWW.WORLDCINEMADIRECTORY.ORG 



Undefeated 

Directed by DAN'iKI. I.IN'DSAV. T.P MARTIN 
Slurring BILL CIH’RTNEV, Of BROWN. MONTRAIL BROWN 
Re/posfdAl'Iil'STa 


T raversing some of the same ground as 
Kristopher Belman’s Mure Than a Came 
and Steve James' Hoop Dreams and 
with an unmistakabie hint of Peter Be rB's/Wdoy 
Nighi Lights l/ntle/earedappearsathrstglance 
to be just anotlter generic social spurts fable. 
But as directors Daniel Lindsay and TJ Martin 
embed titemselves in the lives of the Manassas 
Tigers football team in a broken down district 
of Memphis. Tennessee, it emerges instead as a 
drama entirely unto itself 

For six years. Coach Bill Courtney has 
preached character, commitment and sacrifice. 
It’s a tou^ sell in a community blighted 
crime and recession, to kids who can't see a 
future beyond the horizons of hi^ school. But 
little by little. Courtney has transformed the 
Tigers into a winning team, leading them to 
their first ever play-offseason. 

And yet this is only half the story. While 
the sporting drama sets the framework, it's the 
human narrative that lends Undefeated such 


heartandsoul. Lindsay and Martin focus on four 
key players. There’s Courtney, of course, the 
cussed, articulate patriarch who sacrifices his 
own family for these found-sons. OC Brown is 
ahulkingtacklewhosecollegescholarshipisput 
at risk by poor grades. He's tutored at acoachk 
home in a rich wli ite suburb, crossing Manassas' 
racial divide symbolically but uneasily. Chavis 
isthearchetypal troubled youth whose personal 
journey is one of die film’s most compelling. 
But its Montrail ’Money’ Brown who really 
anchors the show. A sensitive, intelligent 
youi^ man injured halfway through the season, 
his struggles and redemption are pure 
Hollywood ending. 

That’s the thing about American footbali 

it’s uncanny propensity for drama. This 
unlikely season of last-minute turnarounds 
and personal transformations is tailor-made 
for cinema: for montage, dramatic close-up and 
steady conservation, all of which are deployed by 
Lindsay and Martin, alongside an effervescent 


^etto gospel soundtrack. 

Undefeated, then, is both the film you 
suspect it might be and something else entirely. 
The clue is in the title. "Anybocfy can be a 
winner," says Coach Courtney. "lt% how you 
respond to failure that makes you a man." To 
corrupt another of his favourite phrases 
watching Undefeated won't build character; but 
it wiU reveal it. M.Vri' IHH'IIENSKI 


.VNTICII'.VTION. Looks niche, 
hut suckers fur spurts dues have 
been gelling e.vciled about this one. 


KN.U)YMK.NT, Suhite, surprising 
and. at Us hesl. revciulory. 


IN RKTRO.Sl’KfT. Cun lake Us 
place proudly tilongsUle Ihc hesl 
in the genre. 
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TCOLONDON, HOME OP LMLIES, HAS OPENED A SHOP + 
GALLERY + EVENTS SPACE WITH MAGAZINES, COVER ARTWORK 
AND LIMITED EDITION TEES. COME DOWN > SAY HELLO! 



Leonard Street, London EC2A 4QS 


Creative Brief: 


LWLiquor 

La^el 



R otpit, White Lightning. Mountain Dew... 
Franklin County moonshine had many 
different names. What it didn’t have was a 
look.avisunlhook akiUerlabel.Weaimtofixthat. 

This issue’s Creatiw Brief is to design a 
'LWLiijuor l..aher. 'I'aking in-spiiatkin from classic 
wliisky buttles, Hruhibilion-era style and LWUes' 
unique aesthetic, we want you to create a one-of- 
a-kind label fur use un a limited-editiun LWLks 
liquorbottle. 

We'ii be distributing the bottle at a preview 
screening of Lawless in our 71a space on Thursday 
Septembers. The winner wiU be picked by Lmv/ess 
director John Hillcoat himself, and will receive a 
screen print of their design plus two tickets to the 
preview screening 


lb enter, simply send us your design as a 
high resolution JP£G to coDipedtiotuj@ 
thechurchoflandon.eiMn by 17:00 on Friday 
August 17. 

You can also enter by 'IWccting your 
entry to @LWLics using the hashtag 
#lwlie6crcativebrief 

Our favourite entries will be displayed on 
the LWLies Facebook page shortly after the 
competition closes. 

See llttlewhltelies.cauk for T&Cs. 
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FROM THE ACADEMY. AWARD-WINNING 
PRODUCER OF^MANlON WIRE’ 


SEARCHING FOR 




“Stunni 



"Powerful, 
upliftins and 
unfbrsettable" 


CAZED AND CONFUSED 


“An extraordinary 
journey” 


★ ★★★ 

David Edwards, OJIY MIRROR 


WINNER WINNER '-i. 

g Sl'NDANCE g g Sl'NDANCE 



[MlMlvI] 

“Astonishi^J 



“Extraordinarily 
moving' 


“Terrific film, and 
an amazing story” 


David Gritten, DAIlYTELfCRAPH 


“Wonderful... as 
heart-warming a tale 
as you'll see all ^rjj 



j!r Orrii:i,\L '-ii, aL' OrncuL 

g Selection ^ ^ Selection ^ 
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SOUNDTRACK AVAILABLE ON LEGACY RECORDINGS / LIGHT IN THE AHIC ILt 
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